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PURE 
CONCENTRATED 
Cocos 


Lavishly endowed with 
all those properties so 
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THIS is a picture of OGDEN’S Principal Factory in 
Liverpool, England: It covers five acres of ground, 

employs nearly 3,000 BRITISH workpeople, and is where 

OGDEN’S GUINEA-GOLD Cigarettes are made. 5 


It is the largest and most up-to-date BRITISH 
Tobacco Factory in ‘the World. 
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RITISH! 
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wen goes — NOT a foreign-made movement in 
English Cases. . 
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NOW IN THREE STRENGTHS |™™|f 
MILD, MEDIUM, & FULL. ee 
GAS, 
TOBACCO. . 
Int, 2, & 4oz. TINS, secured by patent band. goodie Loca 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
TER COMING COLONY. 
LAND rer AWAY. 

obtainable on application to the 


Smoke . 


2 | “ es eh 


agencies. 
J. d. GRAVES, 23 A= 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD., BELFAST, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Imported Cigarette. 
Absolutely Pure. | 
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Three Strengths: 
Mild, Modium, and Halfand Half, 
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ENS metal as flexible os gold. Anal] mace 

Uncle Stephen Card, as above, with three FIREFLY PENS in his} ge : 75 
pocket, may be had from all Stationers for One Penny. . 6 eine 
& GLASS, 29 Farringdon St. LONDON, E.c. H. ae 


— Contractors to N. u. ,t. 
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Another Sharpshooter's Competition will appear next week. 
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piers, 
But a home is built of loving deeds that stand a thousand 


years. 
A house, though but a humble cot, withia its walls may hold 
A home of priceless beauty, rich in Love's eternal gold. 


The men of earth build houses—halls and chambers, roofs 
and domes— 


But the women of the earth—God knows!—the women 
build the homes, 
Eve could not stray from Paradise, for, oh, no matter where 
Her gracious presence lit the way, lo! Paradise was there. 
— 


A P. S. TO A PRAYER. 


A LITTLE four-year-old knelt to say her pra the 
other evening. After invoking a 1 the 
members of the family, she wound up by saying: 

“ And bless Mr. Hicksworthy. Amen.” 

Then she rose up, but immediately knelt down again. 

“TI don't mean Mr. Hicksworthy that thinks he’s s0 
smart, Lord, but the poor old Mr. Hicksworthy that's 
only got one eye, and always gives me sweeties. Amen.” 

03840 —— 


— 2 — 
Se: “ Have many poor relations? 
He: “None I know.” 


8 I lay my fortune at your feet.” 

Arpent Surror: “ m your 

The Fair One: «Fortune | 1 didn't know you had 
01 p” 

"I Ment Buitor: “I haven't much, but it takes very 

little to cover those tiny feet.” 


GS 
CARRYING THINGS TOO FAR. 


Mrs. Jones (poking her husband in the ribs at 
1.30 a. m.): “Get up, quick, John! I hear burglars in 
the dining-room rattling the silver.” 

Mr. Jones (sleepily): All right, m’dear. The 
spoons are only plated, the most of em, so let em go it! 
I don't believe there are any burglars there, so now.” 

Mrs. Jones: “But there are! They’ve got the gas 
turned up to the full height, and 

Mr. Jones (springing hastily out of bed): “Eh! 
What! I'd like to know if the gas bills ain't big 
enough already, without having a gang of burt lars 
breaking in and running ‘em up any higher. III see 
about this in a hurry!’ . 
(Seizes a revolver and disappears in the direction of 
the dining-room.) 


— 8 — 
ONE BODICE TOO MUCH. 


A Fuxny little story is told of a certain lady who was 
lone of a Saturday-to-Monday house party in a country 
house recently. She took her maid with her, but on the 
rst evening of her visit the hostess sent her own 
attendant to help her dress for dinner. 

The toilette was almost completed, when the hostess 
ent for the maid. The guest said she could finish 
dressing alone, and the maid went away. Then the 
guest missed the bodice of her gown. It was nowhere 
o be found. Evidently it had been left behind. 

The dinner hour arrived. She was keeping the others 
aiting. She is a woman of resource. On the bed lay 
white crépe shawl. She picked it up, threw it about 
her shoulders, pinned it here and there, and sailed down 
dinner in a toga-like garment—with the bodice of her 
dinner-gown dangling behind her from the waistband 
hooks to which the maid had attached it! 


I — 
WHY A LIMPET STICKS. 


Tux limpet has gained notoriet the strength with 
rhich it — to the rock Men it derides to 
est. The force required to detach the limpet from the 
ock has lately been tested by a well-known naturalist, 
ve a at mere 3 must Las oxerted 
lor the purpose. e thing, weighing abou 
8 sticks 80 tightly that 3 — Aua to 
2,000 times its own weight is necessary to drag it 
way. 

It was at one time supposed that atmospheric pres. 
ure had something to do with 1 adhesive power of 


Famous Pictures 


.. . OF THE WORLD. 
Why ? (In Colours.) 


Because these pictures are the choicest work of 
the most famous artists the world has ever 
known, and money wil? not buy them. 

Fortunately, however, we have been granted 
special permission to reproduce these pictures 
in colour, and by an entirely new process we 
are enabled to obtain all the glory, beauty 
and delicacy of their natural colouring in the 
fine copies which will be found in 


8G 


Sane “How many horse-power is your motor- 
car 


Numskull: “I don't know; you see, I’ve never had to 
have it dragged home yet.” 


. — 
Tue Count: “ Dear me, Baron, your face! Duelling 
again, at your age, and so recently 5 Pe” 
The Baron: “Ach, no! It is my English wife. She 
makes me eat with a fork!” 
— wipe 


ANOTHER RAILWAY ATROCITY. 


A coop story is told of a rather nervous young lady 
of Liverpool. The other day she was standing at the 
far end of a platform at Lime Street station while two 
or three men were doing some shunting. As the train 
backed up, one rd, in the ordinary course of his 
work, yelled to the other: 

Jump on her as she comes by, run her down behind 
the coal heap and cut her in two, and bring the head end 
up to the station.” 

The young lady jumped up and down, and yelled as 
loud as her lungs allowed until the thing was explained. 

— 


If you want to make your home a treasure· house ‘ 
of all that is most beautiful and most famous 
in art, you cannot do better than spend your 
shillings on Famous Pictures of the 
World. 


1 PART I. READY 
FRIDAY, JAN. 3l. 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING PICTURES : 
„GR. WITH AN APPLE” . « BS Greuze. 
“SPEAK! SPEAKI!"’ „ „ „ By Sir J. E. Millals. 


“THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN”, 
„ . 0 0 0 0 e ry 0 0 0 „ By Titian, 

“THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE" . . .« « o e 
. e« «© „„ e « «By Frederick Walker, A. R. A. 
“THE DOG IN THE MANGER” . By Walter Hunt. 
“THE VALLEY OF THE LLUGWY’”’ By B. W. Leader, R.A. 


“KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR MAID”. . 
„ By Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 


“*CROMWELL AT DUNBAR” ,. . ByA.C. Gow, R. A. 
“SPRINGTIME” . « «© « ByP.H. Calderon, R.A, 


— 


Part II. Published February ſuth, will contain Pictures 
by Lady Butler, Murillo, Orchardson, Hobbema, Landseer, 
Turner, eic., etc. 


Ir I am not too presumptuous,” said the young 
clerk. I will ask you to look at our new type-writer 
especially —— for writing love-letters.” 

” exclaimed the blushing maid; “is there any 
difference?“ 


“ Yes, indeed! Among the punctuation points there 
is a little star for marking kisses.” 
— 2 — 


FATTENING FOR MARRIAGE. 


Tne marriageable girl in Tunis has a trying ordeal 


be Ii . to go through after her betrothal to the man, not of 
ot eae Bing 1 po pl army 5 La her choice, but whose choice she is. She has to be & 
place your finger on the roc 3 after a limpet fattened to the required size before the ceremony can Further particulars of the subsequent parts will 
has been detached, you will feel that the surface is take place. : ae N = * 
j i As soon as the betrothal takes place, she is taken to announced later. 


icky, and if you allow your finger to remain there for 
short time, you will notice that it is begin ing to stick 
quite tightly. It must be rather a powerful glue, and 
night be utilised for keeping the office boy, the clothes 
brush and other volatile and moving objects in their 
proper places. 


a room, and there cooped ap till the fattening process 
is concluded. Silver shackles are fastened round her 
wrists and ankles, and the task of her parents and 
future husband is to increase her bulk till her wrists 
and ankles fill 5 the shackles. If the husband is a 
widower, or has “ discharged his first wife, the girl has 
the shackles of the first snouse placed on her and she 
must fill them out. „ 

It takes a . to 15 — asa — ont par 
times it cannot be accomplished in spi all efforts. Think of it, nine : 
It is then open to the future husband to cry off the bar- ‘ling ! 15 2 of a K ictures for . 

ain, or waive the condition. In the case of a bachelor, shilling s biggest of bargains 

o takes care to see that the bracelets and anklets are | Buy Part I. and tell us how you like it. We 


not too large; that is, if he is fond of the girl, but if he | shall be much surprised if we do not hear that 


is being forced into the marriage by his mts he is a A 
great. stickler for custom. Stout girls’ are the more | You have straightway resolved to buy the subsequent 


quickly snapped up in Tunis. parts. 


EACH PART WILL COST YOU 
ONE SHILLING, 


AND WILL CONTAIN ... 
e Sins the following unique NINE WORLD-FAMED MAS TERPIECES. 
dvertisement: “ who can prove that my (in Colours.) : 
apioca contains anything injurious to health will have 
hree boxes of it sent to free of charge.” 
— 

Nervous Lavy PassENnGer (to deok hand): Haveyon 
ver seen any worse weather than this, Mister Sailor?” 
|, Deck Hand; “Take a word from an old salt, mum; 
he weather's rever very bad while there's any females 
deck a-making hinquiries about it.” 


An eights reserved.) 


How a salt farm is worked—see the February ROYAL 


Duke’s Cup. 


N — 
— = By MARCUS KENYON. 
Grnatpma Deswonp sprang lightly from her horse, and 
patted its steami e 
A the all servant man who came up take charge of the 


“ Sure, it was a ead day, 
you to, ride. It’s picking 


are on 
ill and 


m 
of the Desmonds. 
see Be ees See eens meCtins De ee 
3 
= 3 came about ten minutes since, with Major 
ilson,” answered the servant. 

i e glad cry of joy was checked as she heard the 
father’s companion. A flush of annoyance over- 
face. Whore are they? she asked. 
jor Wilson has gone to his room—he has the room at 

of i i . It was the only 
wn room.” 

flew up the stairs two at a timo in most unmai- 

ignified manner, but in her haste to see her 

ten her riding-habit. Just as she neared 

caught her foot in it, and with a sharp 

from top to bottom of the wide stair- 


above, and a 
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2 “Hateful, my dear? 
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i a Ma 
Wika ae and told ma thet’ I bed teen betting foolickty 
the night before. I had staked my whole fortune that a cer- 

horse U 
did it lose? Geraldine asked gravely. 

“The race does not take place until July.” 
„Well, papa ?” 
“The horse is one of Wilson's, and he thinks it is going to 


win. 
Geraldine for a minute. Bat if he is your friend 
8 Can he not make it lose, or withdraw 


5 

J 
= 
3 
; 
8 
8 
5 
E 
. 


he is to take my debts upon himself. put it 
Falles he grants to marry’ yo. Birk u en, eee 


over, my dear,” he went on “Do not decide in a 
hurry. It will mean everything that wealth and love can 
give you——” 
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him yot. And, papa, please do promise me not to get drunk 
“Drunk, drunk! What a horrid word, Geraldine!” 

he cried. ‘“ Now run away and dress yourself nicely, and 

3 up James with some soda - water this bell is 


Everything is broken, and I don’t believe there is 
any soda-water in the house ; but I will sond you some tea.” 

raldine ordered the tea, and then went away to her room 

and cried to her heart's content. 

0 b 2 e e ® 

A young oom was si in his quarters at Parkhurst 

Barracks fiercely 2 „ and frowning over 

s letter which he held in his hand. After 8 time he rose, and 

taking his writing materials, began to indite an answer to 


the 
We will take the liberty of making the known to our 
: rty of making the reply 


It ran thus: 
* GmA TD, — Wilson is a thorough scamp, and 
father is as wax in his hands. You 
mn. Our fellows can tell stories about him that won't 
bear repetition to you. Your father cannot know his real 
character. I may assure you his horse will w. 
either your father is rui 1 1 re 
E away from the influence of Wilson, he 800 
If a thousand times ruined, rather than have you the 
wife of such a man. 


remember your plighted troth to me. 

release you—not even to save your father’s fortunes, 

your father returns to London, I mean to see him, and 

Pee, te ee 2; into, leave it to 
r we we lcave 
Tepe pont 


Geraldine for her comf n. 

in Mentmore was as good as his word. He bearded 
Mr. in his club, and finding that gentleman in a 
state of perfect sobriety, he gave him a very bad quarter of an 
When Captain Mentmore had gone Mr. Desmond began 
to think over his affairs. © 
“Tam ruined beyond a doubt,” he reflected. Siesta was 
100 to 5 when I made that bet, now she is down to 9 to 2. 
I wonder if it is true that Wilson has backed her as heavily as 
young Mentmore says. Well, he shall not have Geraldine at 
all events. Mentmore is willing to her at once, poor 
as he is, and poorer asshe is, As for me, I ve made my bed— 
I must lie on it.” 


At last he decided to leave his troubles behind him for a 
eal tees Nat whach ka ein pietag w bs wabion ot 
re rom a visit w. was 

1 


t the screw on, and we'll go to Ireland together. The girl 
ign Peerage apne Be vical al agg long «fe 
n . Fancy 
yer buri sof Ireland} Why, she will make any 
amount of a sensation ! 
Thus ntly communing with himself, Major Wilson 
went on his way. 
e e . e 0 * 
July 28th dawned brilliantly fair, and all the fashionable 
world made Goodchester-wards for the famous races. 


— 1 fares. 
“ Brake, sir! Drive 


all the way up for 4s., sir.” 
“Trap, cir! Six Jaga, sir, and dirt ‘ 


1 Only ls. a 


4 At et 5 1 toy the owner of a 
cart, mbed u ving made inquirics as 
9 ol e aia 
only get there in bare time for the first race! 
replied the driver. It Il take such a time to get up that 
bloomin’—beg pardon, sir—that steep hill. But you can get 
luncheon up there, sir.”* 


Soon they were bow h the old town of 
3 i awoke — — ay 3 ak 
year—an pleasant country. scen ere 
is perfect of its kind; but Wilfred ‘Hentenore’s thoughts 


with his sharp for a . 
Ohuok it out, sir! You n Chuck us 


rr 
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Ss, 
ap ay 2 = . 4 
aad? to one on the ficld—bar two—five to one on thy 
Wilfred’s heart began to beat more quickly as the hor; 
— down for the next race. It was —z een 


5 
2 


taken no in either racing or betting. 8 ly, as 
he was the names , someone gave him a smart 
slap on the back. It wass officer, who was enjoying 
his annual leave from the 0. = 


of ‘Our’s’ starting on the road to 1 me ber 
of you, while there is yet time, young man, to withdraw from 
this den of iniquity. 

Wilfred hands with hi ing: 


pte 
I just came out of curiosity to ses this race. I am interestel 
1 


in it on account of a friend. 
“ What is your horse ? U 
„have none. I don't care who wins if only Siesta loses!" 
„have something on Siesta; but I got a tip this morning 


ere they 


to 
Watch fon green 


pale 

towards 

which into perfect silence. ‘The tension was terri; 
1 

to Wilfred, and. his sight became momentarily blurred, 0 

colour. H 
and his heart th: so ; 
But in a fe enti ke bad ore va d 

a few secon: o and every. 

shi thunder of ever e Wowired hoot thus 

te upon his ears, as the horses flew past. The colours ci 

the jockeys seemed one confused mass, for the race was a (loc 

one. Then, with a little cry of dismay he saw a yellow patch 
E Siesta was going to win! 

was 


for Siesta was stifle), and 
borne up the hill to the accoun- 


ly Groans and not a icw 
anathemas were the order of the day. 
— si 1 is ~ horse. Why 
poun on i 2 
: murmured * who was too 


e e e e e 

Wilfred sent a to“ Desmond, The Castle, Baracahir, 
Co. Meath,” and the next day received an answer from the 
Grosvenor bidding him come over for 
77... nbggg pees gmc: don hoi 

needed no second asking. It wasa since he ha 

the of his heart. His t hed hoon ttationed at 
the h then, and she had been visiting at Coolmore 
House ia neighbourhood. 


Mr. . had on poe out to N cigar nee 
Common, der van Wilfred, w e arrived, ba 
Miss Desmond was at home. 

He went up to the 1 
wal. mow mgt you are, darling !* he cried, holding her 


“ And you look different, somehow. I expect you havo 
been too anxious about that stupid race. I was there. I 
never felt so much like going off my head.” 

d you see me?" asked Geraldine shyly. 


2 


10 bt Wilfred’s voice betrayed incredulity. ™ Were ys 
“Yes, indeed; very much there. Oh, Wilfred, will you 


ever be the same to mo again when I tell you?” she asked, 


What do you mean 7 
She answered in a low tone, and with ber blushing face 


“I was a jockey: yesterday, Wilfred. I rode the winner of 
was 
She went on hastily to explain. “Siesta 


he misteok his silence for disap ane 


“Mr. Fitegerald, of Coolmore House, it al. I went 
, ede n 


“T remember,” eaid Wilfred in amasement. “ And £0 vn 
i Cahir that created such a sensation 


G. 
“Yes, they told me someone wanted Whirlwind, and 
lor him, but I wouldn't pert with bim. 1 


must never part with him; he bas 


not after the 
une guessed that the lovely 


Newspapers the Public Never Sees —see the February ROYAL, 
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rdly 
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1 
he K an 1 
2 15 ee the wash?” The remark, which w. 
have delighted Lewis Carroll, exactly the im- 


pression the bare neck of the has made on many 
people. 

lephant’s Public-house. 
. is a well-known fact that the fruit of the umganu 


tree of South Africa a strong intoxicating drink for 


the natives. A tra says hants are also fond of it, 
become quite tipsy, s' about, playing 
e reer irg #0. a8 to ence miles and baving 


basin. 
and the Desk. 
agrees tailor, who numbers several Cit: 
claims to have made a curious dis- 


very. In fitting anyone who has done years of desk-work, 
he invariably fin it necessary to allow for an unmistakable 
indentation below the left breast, and this is 
more or according to the length of service 
the customer has seen. He ascribes the phenomenon to the 
ure we assume in writing, and for a similar reason, the 
padding of the shoulders has to be adjusted with the nicest 
.S. A., that a 

nto the State 

bly-man Bennett. Flirt- 

the variety referred to, and 

his admiration, even if only in 

of the eyes, for a lovely woman whom he 


I 


with the intoxicated ruffian asa 


| 
ere 
4 


u in a street, a car, a restaurant, or other ublic 
— 2 . 


f 
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F 
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ung woman's duty to give 
ly man who appears to be 
a working man. One evening she entered a 
hard afternoon’s shopping, and had hardly 
eated in the last vacant seat when an old, 


carriage after 
counter rtably 


ay during the 
ith evident 


5 hide threat 7 8 h 
as sin & phonograph and it had occu to her 
at the incriminating — might have crept into the 
instrument in the midst of her song. This proved to be 
he case, and she had no difficulty in reproducing the song 
before the Comm of Police. e youny man was 
gain sent for, but this time did not respond to the call. 
The First 

The of 
interesting at the 
deen first extensi: 
ar for the sub: 


the blockhouse as an engine of war is 
cture. They seem to have 


An Annual En 
At Halifax” — 


meeting recently, in report- 
ing t ae eee 


“Father Christmas,” was 


in 
Mr. I. W. Holdsworth 5 that he only had one 
engagement in — months, and that was to walk the 


the workhouse, 


streets at ide dressed as Father Christmas,” 
as an advertisement for a toy emporium. 
A yrds Destroyer. 
en electric carriage call has been devised, which 
will, no doubt, be universally adopted at theatres and other 
public buildinge. By a simple arrangement, the number of 
the carriage wanted is shown in a position where it can be 
seen for some distance, and thus — noisy system of 
shouting up and down the streets is done away with, greatly 
1 ort of the people living and trying to sleep in the 
vicinity. 
European Ostrich Farms. 
A new ind has made its a; rance on the Riviera. 
It consists in establishing ostrich farms at suitable spots 
the Littoral, where birds imported from California 


and Africa are to be reared. There are at present in Nice 


Babes in the Wood. 


From Sweden comes a story of two little girls, who, 
home during 1 See 


N their village failed to trace them; but at th 
of that time the wore found, frecen fast to the 
poet, bese alive. After wandering in the storm they 


their feet so frost-bitten could not stand. Life was 
sustained by the extra cloth: g they wore and a basket of 
provisions carried, but when taken to the hospital, it 


was found necessary to amputate their feet. 


It is odd, but I find that the colour of 
good deal to do with a decision in favour 
I mean as far as the decis: 


ular 

the same nationality and who are fairly well established 
on this side. Most of the mea who come over are from the 
Black Forest, and have u little knowledge of brass instru- 
ments, and they immediately make for an agent of this 
description, one of whom used to live in Fulham. He kept 
all kinds of brass instruments in his house, and could turn 
out his German bands by the dozen to annoy the poor 
suffering ratepayers of the district. re may he many 
more we know who may have commenced in the same way 
before they appear as full-blown professionals. 
Reserved Seats. ; 

The travellers of all nations will watch with interest an 

ent which is about to be tried on the French Chemin 

de Fer de l'Ouest. A definite arrangement for “keeping 
your seat” otherwise than dy piling rugs, great coats, and 
umbrellas on it has long been a desideratum, and the rail- 
way company referred to is making a serious attempt to 
meet the difficulty. The idea is to supply every traveller 
with two 3 ar Plea one of — he will 
appropriate a place ng it into a specially constructed 
case a the compartment from which it cannot be removed 
by anyono but the conductor of the train; while the second 
coupon will bo the evidence of his title to the place 
appropriated. The plan is to be tried immediately on the 
express trains running from laris to Havre and Angers. 
“Kiss in the Street.“ 

With the advent of the tele 
come to tho Dresden post-office. A 
are employed in the telephone 


one girl, trouble has 
t 300 young women 
t. thoir 
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Up-to-Date Thieves, 

Parisian thieves have discovered a new method, which 
has taken the form of abstracting the platinum tubes from 
the interior of motor-cars. Hun of thefts of this kind 
have been committed during the past few weeks. 

An Unbearable Burden. 

A man named Dane, formerly a famous bicycle trick 
rider in the United States, and who described himself as 
the champion Velocipedestrianisticalisturianologist ” has 
ust died. No wonder. The burden of such a title would 

ve killed most men, sooner or later. 


The Very Man. 

A young fellow, who was looking for a clerkship, was 
recommended to a London merchant by a Glasgow gentle- 
man. When the two friends met some time after, 

G w man ventured to hope that his recommendation 
had productive of good results. “ Quite the contrary,” 

lied the merchant. “You astonish me,” said his friend. 
“TI thought he would suit you — be was so full of 
go“ He was. He has gone off with a thousand pounds 
of my money.” Is it ge And I thought he was the 
very man you were looking for.” “He is the very man I 
am looking for.” 


„Within the Reach of All.“ 

On New Year’s Day there camo into operation in New 
York State a new law which reduces the cost of marriage 
to 25 cents (one shilling) the feo required by a notary public 
for the execution of a certificate. Henceforth a man and 
woman may legally become husband and wife by signing a 
contract to that effect, in the presence of two witnesses, 
before a notary public, who must file his certificate in the 
county clerk's office within six months. Certain enterprising 
lawyers are already advertising the advantages of the new 
system, which, as one of them puts it, brings marriage 
“within the reach of all.” 

A New Name for a Wife. 

A certain major, stationed not a thousand miles from 
Bloemfontein, seeing the flood of women allowed to return 
into the two colonies, wrote General Tucker asking for per- 
mission and a for his wife to come up from Capetown. 
The General, who has a robust reputation for not mincing 
matters, endorsed the following in blue pencil upon the 
back of the major’s letter and returned it to the sender: 
„Officers 1 — active service (under the rules) are not 
allowed imated comforts.” And that cosy home the 


major had in anticipation still awaits his wife's 
charming 27221 presence. 


A mamny which Mr. John Brigg presented last year 
5 subjected 


The Thieves’ Cave. 
The Paris Police have just discovered the hiding-place 
of a band of thieves whose whereabouts have for a long 
I birds learnt that the old sub- 
ontmartre were left uncovered, 
made them their abode. The police, however, got 
this s retreat, and recently they tracked 
one of the thieves to his cave dwelling, and apprehended 
him as he was lifting the trapdoor w led to the lower 
ions. When they descended the officers found them- 
i in a kind of to, made inhabitable with straw and 
e various rooms were furnished with 


The King’s Coronation Robes. _ 

A cloth-of-gold under-jacket will be worn by His 
Ma King Edward VII. at the Coronation, on which 
will be embroidered palm branches and the three floral 
emblems of England, Ireland, and Scotland. On the King’s 
stole the Cross of St. George, the Royal Crown, and the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle will be woven in gold thread. 
The King’s cope, the most magnificent garment which will 
be worn, will. be decorated with silver eagles and flours-de-lis 
and roses; shamrocks and thistles will be worked in the 
general design. The fleur-de-lis has a 1 24 historieal 
significance to the time when English ge were pro- 
claimed rulers of France. 


Taxes on Lost Goods. 

The principle in vogue in Paris by which the victim 
run over by a cab is msible for the damages seems to 
be extended also to cle thefts. A man who had two 
motor cycles stolen from him two years ago continues, and 
always will continue, to be for them. He was 
officially informed that if he returned their number-plates, 
and swore that the cycles had been stolen two days before, 


‘| the tax would be remitted. As he was not prepared to 


commit perjury, and as the thicf was also in ion of 
the plates, he was unable to take advantage of the s — 
tion, and goes on paying accordingly. This is one of the 
things that they do net manage better in France. 


admittedly “the glass 
fashion.” a reputation for amart dressing 
involves the frequent purchase of new 

Zanzibar girl will possess so many as two 
seta at one time. 
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This is, of course, an exaggeration, but 
there is a certain amount of trath 
in the wild state the males of most birds and animals 


protect and provide for the females and the young, 
even to the risk and loss of their own lives. In domes- 
tication this is seldom or never the case. Man provides 
for and protects them, and, therefore the instinct 
dies out. „ 

Still more curious is the fact that, in the wild state, 
many birds, notably the wild duck, the guinea fowl 
and the canary, are monogamous, and are contented 
with one mate, while in domestication they become 
polygamous. The explanation of this fact, which is 
also true of some animals, appears to be that domestica- 
tion relieves them of responsibility, and so, as a natural 
effect, their morals deteriorate. Exactly the same thing 
has almost invariably been found to be true of human 


although it a 
Russia. 1832, 


coun! 

: BLIND “JUSTICE.” 

Which ts the Mest pant Beara oe name eee 
History: 

Of what may be properly called historical. cases {its 
of ig Masha yt bon a 3 comes aot His 
long risonment and execution were reall: 3 
mprisonment ors by James 1. to Bpain in er 

i i unpleasantness. 
on which 
particular 


J 2 2 
Raleigh was far and quite incapable of 
2 anther, it was the 8 who sitacked 


English, who only acted on the 


for 
ers of 


justice, which have resulted in the execution of per- 
leetiy innocent poopie 

that, which although it 

ago, 


QUESTIONS. 
2681. Does intense fear really dispose the body to an attack of dis 


en Which fomale sovereign in history furnishes the nearest parallel 
9 84 Wh te OF Chine F hs called the “tar” 7 
22 8 . this for prohibiting 
a 
5088. Why has Japan become more than C 7 
5638, Has there ever been an opera posed * 
of to take part in, and in which they lormed 
2. L. there any part of the from childhood to 
dere ant Bere Get are 7 
ua prove that war is always followed by social 
— 


Wonder. On A 16th, 1660, a man named Harri- 
son, steward to Lady Campden, went from Chitting 
Campden to Charringworth, a neighbouring village, to 


receive some rents ; he did not return, and a servant was 
sent to look for him. A hat and comb belonging to 
him were found stained with blood ; on this, the servant 
himself was arrested for murder, and he, to save him- 
self, made a most circumstantial confession of com- 
plicity in the murder, implicating, of all the people 
in the world, his own mother and brother. The con- 
fession failed to save him, and all three were hanged for 
a murder which never was committed, for a few years 
afterwards Mr. Harrison turned up at Charringworth 
safe and sound. He had been kidnapped and carri 

away to sea, and was actually on his way to Bristol when 
it was “ proved” that the murder was committed. For- 
tunately, it is now impossible for any conviction of 
go to be made, unless a jury has actually viewed 


body. 
COMET WINE. 
What is Comet Wine? (5897.) 

This is a term of praise, to signify that the particu- 
lar wine is of a superior quality. e notion long pre- 
vailed, and has not yet disappeared, that grapes grown 
in years memorable for comets, are of better flavour 
than those grown in other years. Two causes have been 
assigned for this: first, that the summer is warmer, 
and, therefore, the grapes ripen better; secondly 
(and this was maintained by Sir Isaac Newton), that 
comets exert some occult chemical influence upon all 
vegetation. It is a fact that the most generous wines 
often come from districts naturally less favoured than 
others. Though Southern, wines excel in body and 
strength, even the best of them lack the beautiful 
aroma characteristic of the best Rhenish wines in a 7755 
= The years 1811, 1826, 1841, 1808, 1861, and 1875 

ve all a repute (the last is the annus mirabilis of 
French wines), are all comet years. The London 
Times writes: The old gentleman yet nurses some few 
bottles of the famous Comet year, 1811, emphatically 
called Comet Wine.” Both Thackeray and Wilkie 
Collins use the term in a like sense. 

OUR DEAREST AND CHEAPEST TOWNS. 
Which are the Dearest and Cheapest Towns in this Country for 
such Necessities as Water, Light and Heat? (5901.) 

Taking all together the Metropolis is the dearest, 
for in it the water supply is as yet a private monopoly, 
with charges far in excess of those of other large cities, 
where it is in the hands of the municipalities. The 
London gas supply is in a similar position, and so also 
is electric lighting to a considerable extent. Heat in 

mdon is dearer 


„There @ practically unlimited supply of water is 
farnished to rate i 


~ 


r, 1899, 
from Malta to Gibraltar at a 
on 


urs’ notice 10,000 miles 


a a part in the 
Chinese incid she went to Wei-Hai-Wei. 
she returned to she had completed a period of 
constant active service of more and a 


years. 


A Proresstonat Pianist.—One whose work is all 


play. 
— — 
Peorze who fish for compliments do not need long 
lines. They will get their best bites in shallow water. 
—_=—=—=— 

Ir may be s mistake to allow motor-cars to whirr 
along at a tremendous pace, but then to whirr is human. 
— 

Ir is hard to lose friends—to see them slipping 
from you one by one—but it is harder still to a 
towel with your eyes full of soap. 


Jacen: “I saw a deaf-mute man talking on his fin 
toa deaf-mute girl to-day.” * 


5 was he sa: ” 
Jack: “I love you more words can utter!” 
And yet,” said the professor, with a burnt 
end bindeoned steak of uamoasl which the 
cook-lady od | brought in, “ they say woman’s work 
is never done!” 


LUNATICS MAY SIT IN THE “LORDS.” 
between the House 0 


The constitutional differences are, of course, many, 
The Lords are hereditary and the Commons electol; 
the latter are rapes to the people, the former only 
to the Crown. The Lords can prevent the verdict of tho 
Commons being 7 into effect until the N has 
had time to think it over. The Commons have all the 
money-power, the Lords none. The Commons have 
rules of procedure, and elect their own Speaker, who 
has no vote. The Lords have no rules and the Lor! 
Chancellor is Speaker ex-officio and does vote. lie 
Lower House is entirely legislative, the Upper is bolh 
legislative and executive, being the highest Court (f 
Law in the. Empiro. A member of the Commons is 
amenable to the ordinary courts of the land, but a 
member of the Upper House has the right of being tried 
by his fellow-members, in which case the House of 
Lords becomes at once, court, judge and jury, and from 
its decision there is no ap Perhaps, howevcr, 
the most extraordinary difference between the ty) 
Houses is, the fact that, while lunacy disqualifics 3 
member of the Lower House, it does not, as has Levy 
proved in two instances, disqualify a peer from sitting 
and voting. = 

“DIVINING ROD” IS USELESS, 
te rsa, Pea Ve a, Bile Se Yo bso 

Although it is proved beyond doubt that the so-called 
“ diviners” can, and do, find the underground locaticn, 
not only of water and minerals, but also of petroleum. 
there does not appear to be any satisfactory prof 
that they owe their success in any measure to their 
apparatus. The probability is that the mysterious 
power is in the individual himself, possibly some stranze 
nervous faculty inherited from remote ancestors. lit 
is also probable that the twig or spring is of sono 
service in concentrating their thoughts, they uncun· 
sciously convey a movement to it when they are 
influenced by the object of their search. In fact, cnres 
have been known of twigs breaking in the “ divinc:'s” 
hands at the very spot where water was discovered. 
Lord Kelvin, who examined this subject carefully, ame 
it as his opinion that the “divining rod” was uscicss 
and that the whole power lay in the operator. 


WHEN SOLDIERS ATE DIRT. 


Why did the English Soldiers Put Earth lato thelr Moutis be 
4 A e Asiacourt? ' (S968.) e 


army, holding the con- 
hand, and each man, kneeling 
down, took a particle of earth in his as a sign 
of his unworthi- 


What is the Cause of the High Pitch ef the Palsetto Veice? (5906) 

Pitch in voice, whether singing or spéaking, depends 

n the length of the vibrating portion of the vocal 

— 228 Slalionte membranes stretched across the 

means of which chiefly articulate h is 

rendered ible. These curds are very sbort in 

ing rise to the shrill treble of early child- 

arly. A woman's 

* a man’s, which 

pitch of her voice. en 2 

brings the vocal cords and the 

yi 3 mechanism into the posi. 

for female singers for the notes F 

come close together, 

e ween narrows and shortens till 

the limit of the falsetto or “small” register, as Curwen 
called it, is 


Founded 1671. 


The OCEAN Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation Lid. 


Capital Authorised 000 | Ineome, 1900, «, £878,492 
Capital Subseribed 45542 aserves : } 202i, 4 
Funds, Sist Dec. 1900 (excluding Uncaled Gee fi. ia. io. 


Advanced” Polley of Tun Ocean Conron avion is a b.. 
markablo development from the old-fashioned tract, uit 
ite limited restrictive conditions. Lance“ 


R. d. PAULL, 
Manager and Socreta 


How the Powers have 
Coquetted with each 
‘other. 


— 2 8. 

Eunor nan history is one! record of flirtations 
between different Powers. But things are not now what 
they were. The Powers have grown staid and practical, 
and have settled down. One romantic affair is, how- 
ever, still in progress, the love of France and Russia. 

Though the Russian suitor has not yet gladdened the 
heart of trusting France by uttering that magic word 
“alliance,” they are still, in spite of periodical rumours, 
on the most intimate of terms, and seem likely to remain 


0. 
It was a long time before France and Russia reall 
took to each other, diplomatically speaking. In fac 
until the last ten years of the nineteenth century, France 
had never seriously thought of a match with the far-away 
autocratic barbarian. She was a republic with violent 
traditions, Russia a despotism. Besides, the two 
countries bave been almost traditional enemies, and on 
two occasions have actually found themselves scratching 
each other's eyes out, once at the instigation of Napoleon 
in 1812, and in the Crimean war. 
Butcircomstances at last brought them 1 and 
in 1891 . began to look as if an alliunce were 
i hey had been casting side glances ut each 
other for a considerable ine before t France was 


of the eligible Powers fancied making love to her. But 
Russia had been giving side-glances for some time, and 


northern 

As years went on, the two Powers even more 
intimate. Russia sent her fleet to Toulon, and her 
sailors were in the streets w 
enthusiasm. French maidens vied with other in 


countries got on to squeesing terms with each other 

the Tear has visited France twice—and the 

French President has returned the call st St. Fstore- 

,an almost unparalleled event a Republican 

and altogether things have gone very 
pleasantly for both countries. 

Britain is the proud heiress among the Powers, who 
tells her suitors that she likes them very much, but is 
6 you,” and does 

believe in marriage. Asa result most of the other 
Powers have combined to say things about her, 
and are all jealous of her, and when she 
Wald 2 bla in tho twilight of of long 

romances 

and oben 258 hase Kind er notion that if she gave her 
consent, more than one Continental Power would be 
glad to join hands with her. 

A SHE ONCE DID WITH BRITAIN. 

In these days of envy, hatred, and malice against 
Britain, it seems curious to remember that we once had 
8 sincere lover, and that none other than France herself. 
When Louis * — in 1851, was proclaimed, at his 
own instigation, Emperor of the French, Europe 
to once more look on ce as arespectable Power, and 
to hope that under an — she would once for all 
throw off any ideas of becoming a republic again. 


was Britain, who, under Palmerston 
successors, made violent love to France. The 
and much flirtation _— = 
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MAKING MUSCLE WITH GLOBES OF 
GOLDFISH. 


side glances at Russia, she is very true to her bonds 
with those Powers. She has flirted often with Britain, 
and things reached a very interesting stage when, in 
1891, the German Emperor visited us amidst scenes 
of the greatest enthusiasm, and pronounced himself as 
our friend, With the exception of that unfortunate 
Kru ger telegram of 1896, which inflamed Anglo-German 
relations to boiling-point, the Kaiser and his Govern- 
ment have been continuously our staunchest friends, 
and in Egypt and elsewhere we have enjoyed their 
active nig sae But, alas! there is no such affectionate 
feeling tween Britishera and Germans, so the 
flirtation between the nations is purely diplomatic. 

Britain is not much of a lover, but she has one warm 
corner in her heart, and that is for Italy. It began so 
long ayo as 1854, when the King of Sardinia, afterwards 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, offered us the support 
of his army against Russia, which we cordially accepted. 
When Italy me united under his le, after a 
successful war against Austria, Britain was the first 
to recognise him as a Power. In Garibaldi’s struggle 
fora free Italy Britain did everything possible, short 
of military co-operation, to help him, and the enthusiasm 
for Italy s cause in Britain was intense. 

Since then, up to the present day, we have been on 
the most intimate terms with Italy. His fleet has often 
visited us, and ours has been feted by his. He helped 
us in our fatal Soudan war of 1885 by starting opera- 
tions at Massowah against the Derviahes. Though we 
do not know of an actual treaty of alliance between 
ourselves and Jtaly, it is certain that in the event of a 
Mediterrancan naval war, the flects of Britain and Italy 
would be on the same side, so at least we have ono true 
lover left, after a career of many heart-sufferings. 


Juggling with Banjos, Guinca-Pigs, and Fowls. 
Two sixpenny glass globes containing goldfish and 
water do not seem to present much opportunity of 
making muscle by physical excrcise. Yet such is the 
case. 
Stout cord is fastened securely round the rims form- 
ing handles about a yard long. By these the globes ara 
swung in the manner of Indian clubs; but with greatcr 
effect and, of course, with greater difficulty. 
In the hands of an expert like Mr. E. Pope, an amaz- 
ing performance can be given. The rapidity of the 
revolutions, the sparkle of the globes flashing and cirel- 
ing in the light, quite dazzle the onlooker, seeing it for 
the first time. Indeed, it seems as if there were half- 
a-dozen globes circling about him instead of only two. 
Globes circle in front of him, at his side, at his back. 

While one globe describes a large sweeping circle, the 
other revolves ene eight or a dozen times apparently 
round the wrist, yet both finishing up with exact rhytlin 
of movement. Now one globe is revolving at the back of 
the performer by his 1 his hand between his 
legs, while the other globe whirls in front. And all 
is done at the rate of about a hundred circles a minute. 
Yet, in spite of the rapidity of movement, the globes can 
always be traced in their course by the sparkle of the 
water and the orange-red of the fish. 

Before Pope could perform in public he was for a 
couple of years practising on an average two hours a 
day, and spent over £20 in purchasing globes. As ho 
pays sixpence each for these, it will be seen that in the 
two years he smashed no fewer than 800. At the pre- 
sent time—for he is still inventing and practising new 
tricks—he breaks about one hundred a year ; facts elo- 
quent of the difficulty of the performance. 


— — — 
A NEW KIND OF SPELLING. 


Around the garden Johnnie strolled, As a novelt 10 0 Ji * ren ! 

y at a gymnastic “display,” given in Ken- 
As happy as you please; nington, about a year ago, the programme announced a 
He saw the pretty flowers, heard “ domestic display d la Indian clubs,” by a girl squad. 


When the bevy of girls ranged themselves before ihe 
audience, much to the surprise of the latter, it was 
seen that, instead of carrying clubs on their 
shoulder, these were replaced by brightly polished 
culinary utensils. While one girl carried a pair of 
frying-pans, another had a pair of saucepans, or grid- 
irons. Swung like Indian clubs they made a very 
effective show, the light shining on the bright surfaces, 
giving a pretty effect as they flashed to and fro. 

Mr. Cliff Howard, an American, now touring in 


i Poe horrid PF r Australia, is another expert club swinger. His prowess, 

however, consists more in juggling with clubs. Before 

Ind he rushed, and there he stood, him is a table on which are placed the various bells used 
With tears and shaleing knees; bg 1 cate two clubs. While one is doin 

His mother tied his finger up, twists and circles, the other is thrown into the air, — 


the empty hand immediately takes up a bell and rings 
it, to drop it again and catch the club as it falls. This 
club is then retained and twisted while the other is 
thrown and the proper bell rung. And 0 on till the 
air is completed. 

Mr. Franco Piper, the Banjo King, juggles with two, 
four, and even six banjos at a time. As they reach 
his hands he plucks the wires and actually plays a tune 
in this unique fashion. Yet Mr. Piper not more than 
two years ago was playing and ju ling with his banjos 
only for his own amusement. s spent £300 in pur- 
chasing banjos before he could appear in public. 

A curious muscle-maker was mentioned in a County- 


A cura football club had received its first reverse 
of the season. 

This was the more galling when the defeated ones 
reflected that their conquerors had 8 
tensions to “ s,” being, on paper at least, est 
team in the district. 


anyone He was the trainer of court not long ago, in a summons taken out by a grocers 
How did it all bappen, Ben?” asked a supporter | assistant for wages in lieu of dismissal without notice. 
who had ble to attend the The employer gave as his reason for the discharge that 


his late assistant was in the habit of rehearsing tricks of 
strength with a “side” of bacon. 

A native of Bavaria, Herr Grunau, extracts a good 
deal of amusement, and feats of stren h, too, out of 
apparatus used for physical drill. e is a popular 
“turn” at the variety entertainments. The curtain 
rising finds him dressed as a clown surrounded by three 

nderous-looking Indian clubs, a long pole like a bar- 
bell, and two smaller ones. The largest club he takes 
and wields as is usual with heavy club performers ; but, 
as he does so, there is a perfect babe of sound. His 
investigations reveal the fact that the club contains 
quite an ark of domestic animals. Cats, dogs, fowls, 
rats, guinea-pigs, pigeons, as soon as let out, rush about 
the stage in all directions, uttering discordant noises. 
Herr Grunau is not to be done out of his exercise, how- 
ever, for he seizes half-a-dozen and commences juggling 
with them. The animals are very tame and allow their 
master to do as he pleases with them. Up they go, cats, 
fowls, and guinea-pigs, squealing and whirling in the 
air—an uproar on the stage, and among the amused 
audience. 

‘Another feat he does is to take the smaller clubs, 


tutors how to play, football. Then one o the other 
chaps pounced on the-hall and showed our fellows how 
to score! That's all!” 


TueERe is nothing that makes a good woman's heart 
swell with pride so much as to have her clergyman 
notice her a from church. 

— — — 
Docror: “ You'll have to wear tacles.” 
Chappie: “I'd 2 a monocle.“ 
Doctor : “But both of your eyes are affected.” 
Chappie : “ Then I wear two monocles.” 

— 2 


WII III: Father, what's a spendthrift ?” 


Father: “A man who spends a great deal of money 


foolishly. 5 1 
ie: a man and, after a short display of swinging, to rest them on 
leanne pense amn. his shoulders, whem irom inside the clubs issue two 


— — 


„ Mamna, I don’t think the people who make dolls 
are very pious people,” said a little girl to her mother 


feat, to swing 2 * — 1 — 125 eh of 
ungsters, weighing er over a wei 
dar- bell, and, while 


boys dressed in — costume. This is no ordinary 
about 


1 poe Ape next — . 1 
0 ii arm’s length above head, the young- 
gers perform, one on each end, as ” woul omg 
horizontal bar. With the smaller bars, he holds one in 
each hand, while the boys perform balances and hand- 
springs on them. 


“ Because you can never make them kneel. I have 
always to lay my doll down on her stomach to say ber 


prayers. 


article on this peculiar branch of sport is in the February ROYAL. 


‘Aufone my letters was one with an official air about 
it that I did not like. Still, unaware of the 
existence of a particularly spiteful creditor, I came to 
the conclusion that it could not be a County-court 
summons, besides, it was not on blue paper! I marcel 
recall the act of opening the letter, and yet I fo 
myself reading it with swimming eyes and a dizzy 
sensation, such as one may experience on being con- 
scious of doning aeits near to the edge of an awful preci- 
pice, or on taking little leaps of seventy yards or 80, 
when walking along the street or in the park. 

The letter was not very clearly written, but I made 
it out as follows: 


To P. Dousteyov, Esqurez, 

Sir, —I am instructed by Lord Salisbury to convey 
to you the intelligence that, in return for your services 
to Literature and the Gaiety of the great English- 
speaking race, His Majesty King Edward VII. has been 
graciously pleased to intimate that he is prepared to 
confer the honour of Knighthood upon you. If you will 
be so good as to e at the official residence 
of Lord Salisbury on Monday next, at twelve o'clock, 
.noon, I shall have pleasure in receiving you and intro- 
ducing you to his lordship, who will then take the 
opportunity of pubes you in possession of certain 
information, and of handing you such documents as 
will need your attention in relation to the honour that 
is proposed, „ 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Henry Hoszson, Private Secretary. 


I AM RECEIVED BY LORD SALISBURY. 


lordship received me cordially, 
seated. I listened to a great deal of flattering talk as 
to my services to Literature, and, after formally accept- 
ing the offer of hthood at the hands of the reigning 
i ined the street. 

I was soon bending over my own breakfast table 


loo! 
read the lines greedily, 

and I gathered that I was expected at Windsor Castle 
on Thursday, the 17th day of the current month. I 
was further informed of the time of departure of the 
train for Windsor from Paddington Station, and also 
that special carri would be reserved for the use of 
those gentlemen who, like myself, were going down to 
receive the honour of knighthood. 

As the letter fluttered trom my feverish hand to the 
table I seemed to come face to face with the Editor. 

4 What are you trembling for?” said he. 

I answered: 


11 am going to be knighted by the King. His Majesty 
hag die f l. me fry von fo aerate 
and the Gai e glish- ng race.” 

No 5 the words left my lips than a sav 
frown appeared on the wrinkled countenance of the 


Editor. 
I START FOR WINDSOR. 


“You!” he shrieked. “ You are to be knighted, you 
say? Why, it is I who ought to be recognised as the 
benefactor, not you. Have not all the services which 

ou have rendered to Literature been done at my sole 
idding? May my brain cells dry up if this is not a 
cruel injustice!” : 

As he uttered these terrible words he 1 five 
feet in the eir as if to pounce upon me, and rend me to 
pieces. I was equal to the occasion, however, for I 
slipped suddenly to one side, and he went clean through 
the open window and out into the back garden! Resins 
that he had lost all self-control, I ran 8 behin: 
him, and, as he 1 the well, 1 removed the 
flat, wooden lid and thrust him down into the dark 
depths below! I then replaced the lid and secured it 
by dragging the heavy lawn-roller from the tool-house, 
and placing it in the position of a e 

Heated by my labours, wonderfully relieved in 
my mind, 1 retarned to house and wrote out a 
notice to the effect that no water was on any account to 
be drawn from the well, as it had been found to be 
poisoned. Going into the garden again, I looked in 
every direction to see if my actions were overlooked b. 
anyone, and, — I was quite unobserved, 
fastened the notice to the metal handle of the roller 
and once more sought quietude. But I could not remain 


still for long. 
Denning saz bent eilk S04 and frock coat, I hastened 
away to Paddington. On the platform there I met 
1 unfamiliar forms; yet ecemed to address 
me quite naturally without any introduction. We were 
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soon seated in a splendidly-fitted saloon carriage, and 
were speeding T the meadow land on our 
le. 


HOW DEAD LANGUAGES DIED. 


filing my Cour drs, although did not remember 
such details as being for it or previously And Live Ones on the Sick List. 
trying it on. 


On arrival at Windsor Railway Station we all felt 
not a little elated at being met by an equerry who con- 


Way are all the best languages dead? Everzon; 
Saale Ge eet 5 cons Ot Darel cones best 


s that Latin and Greek are the constructed, 
most expressive of all tongues, yet they are, for popular 
purposes, as dead as a doornail. has no 
superior as a poetic tongue, and the dead Celtic lan. 

of Britain and were rich in musical 
uty and legendary lore. Yet they have all been 
taken away from us. 

The reason is that most of these languages were to. 
good to live. Latin and Greek were 20 beautiful an 
perfect in every way that the populace found they coul 
not live up to them. The people who killed Latin were 
those splendid poets and peony so who vied with 
each elias to make their language too good for this 
world. The average Roman could no more keep up tho 
style of Virgil and Cicero, than the man in the London 
street can talk the stately English of Addison and John. 
son. ‘The result was that one part of the populace 
hopes one to erent one. While 
e aristocrats 


and another a 

Rome continued to use the perfect 
1 age of their writers, the people evolved a dialect 
ir own. 


Latin continued to be the language of literature, but 


cold fowl and ham 

was covered with 

apotlensly white linen, and there were flowers and fruits 
lunch, 


arrang 
in a to my neighbour. “I can’t en 
ig” Lenne my fool. of a Cle 


infernally tight.“ I looked down at my own ts, 
and prided myself that I knew a good calf when I saw 


Luncheon over, we were shown into a room not far 
removed from that which is known as the King’s 
Audience Chamber, and one of the tlemen of the 
Household kindly gave us a few gentle hints as to the 
manner and the method expected when in the King’s 
august presence. 


I RECEIVE MY KNIGHTHOOD. 
One by one we went forward. My turn was fifth, and 


overcoming, all nervousness by supreme, cHort | asrumed a geparate existence, ae 
en' an OW A a lew 2 2 2 7 A 
more steps in the direction of the King, who sat at the . Latin died very much as English might die, if wo 


disregarded the proper rules of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion. Just as many of us drop our “h’s,” and clip the 
“ gs” off the ends of words, so did the Roman people 


end of the chamber surrounded by various officials, I 
stopped, and again made a profound bow. One or two 
more steps, and another bow, and I heard my name 


ken ent clearly. Two more steps and down I went | slaughter their own tongue, only they offended a dozen 
— 1 my left — and held out = right hand. The | times more against theirs than we do against ours. 


our “ h’s * 
and g 8, Romans thought nothing of clipping the 
ugh ot clipping tt 


jus, in 


King, with a kindly smile, took my hand, holdi it 
in such a way as to keep his own uppermost, and 
I bent forward and touched it with = i 

His —— then took a sword which was put within “magni,” 


words 25 us, 
“dedit,” was “ dedi,” and so om, until nearly all tle 


me with it on the left shoulder, saying, as he so, | Words in lar speech were found to end in a vowel 
ad add» nl aes Peete: is ; ible If jan t an Italian book 

an id m ire as as is possible | If you ce now at an or r, you 
when w a, beckwards. When I ed the door I will see that nearly all the words end in v . This 


the party who had through the ordeal. One 


though Italian is a very beautiful } 
of them said he wished he had practised walking back- the i 


arose out of habits of the Romans. 
Greek and Sanscrit died in just the same way. The 
1 and poets had made the language too goo! 
‘or the common people, and, in time, literary Greek fell 
apart from popular Greek. The latter grew and grew 
in general use until, in the twelfth century, one great 
writer boldly adopted the popular which, 
from his time, became the recognised medium of liter- 
ary expression, while ancient Greek was reverently laid 


ra one dead and pen! dyine 
is Cornish, which departed thi: 
life about the middle of the eighteenth century. Unlike 


I ced to look out of my cab window at the passing 
throng of travellers, when should I 
straight for me but the Editor— It could 
it was! I was just about to 

this point our contributor indulges in some of 


has the classical dead Se Cornish died because it 
fancy * Our readers will doubtless be grieved to | was not enough for the people. With the spread 
hear that since writing the above article, Mr. P. Double- | of civilisation, it was found incapable of expressing tho 
you has been ‘= bore to 8 order to 2 — . ime aires 18 so, bit by gy 
“ . write up his experiences. He le dro u e speech of their 

been found to be suffering from a most acute form of Eich e | 
liver derangement.—Eb.) aelic is by no means dead, for it still flourishes in 
the Highlan But it is a sick lan It suffers 


— ä —— 


MRS. Sratorn: “John, don't you think I need a new 

one begins to look s! re 

must, in course of time, be stamped out, though it con. 

tains some very beautiful songs and poems. e same 

with Erse, the native Irish language, and even Welsh. 
Is English dying? The 23 will make you laugh, 

as you dwell on the fact 

of millions of people daily. But don’t be too sure. It 

is beginning to suff 


— — 


O1 DU GsenTLEMAN (in the park): “What are you 
doing, my little dear? ” 

Litile Girl (with doll) : “I am givine doliye Kg 

Old Gentleman: ok dolly a eh? But 
the water is down all over her ress,” 


much as in the fr adapted We do not talk in lon: 
W our thers. 


deal. All We aro 
the stately English of our classical authors. „ 
There is another much more insidious complaint 
lish. I mean American- 
tributed to the Saas of Shakes- 
peare a huge dictionary full of new words. They are 
not pretty words, and not calculated to enrich the poetic 
are more and more 


Peete — 


“Burt I can’t cast Binks for that part,” protested the 
manager of the amateur theatrical company in answer 
peel rece gg heroine. “He dosen't know how 

ver. 

In doesn’t!” she exclaimed. “ Well, that’s all you 
know —_ it. LA red 


Then blushed. a look “around.” If this goes on, o Kellh a a 
I mean in „ said the manager. thousand hence be talking of “ English and 


“ Newspapers the public never sees ’—see the Feteuasy ROYAL. 


omnibus, for the chances of recovering it are remoté, 
and one cannot akvays be sure as to the identity of the 
— There may be another umbrella like the one 

At a mission hall in the East-end of London, where the 
worshippers usually leave their outer garments in a kind 
of cloak room, but without any system of registration, 
hats have on more than one occasion been exchanged, 
those left behind, of course, never being better in q ity 
or condition than those taken. 

Some time ago a well-dressed gentleman visited the 
mission and left his new silk hat, costing about twenty- 
five shillings, in the outer room. At t close of the 
service, on going to get his hat, he could not 
find it, but when everyone elee had appropriated their 
clothing, a battered old bowler hat was found still 
remaining upon the peg. It was two sizes larger than 
the gentleman's head, and ncedless to say, its condition 
was not such as to warrant him in risking its protection. 
He walked home bareheaded. Someono afterwards 
remembered that at the close of the service a tramp-like 
man had hurried out before anyone else. No doubt the 
effect of the s2rmon was so great that he mistook the 
silk hat for his own “ tile.” 

BE WARY WHEN YOU ARE IN YOUR PEW. 

All the “church thieves” referred to above may be 
described as pilferers, but there is the regular pick. 
pocket, who is a most systematic visitor at church and 
chapel, and reaps a very good harvest. He is 
usually very “devout,” though not obtrusive, and 
apparently no move worthy member of the con- 

ation can be found than he. But he almost 
invariably endeavours to get a seat near a Indy—at the 
back of her if the seats are of the open kind, 
and at the side if the pews are completely closed in by 
wocdwork. Then he waits bis W to get at her 
pocket, but it is usually when the congregation is at 
rayer und all heads are bowed that his chance comes. 
orshippers are not likely to take much notice of 
exterior objects at such a time, which makes it all the 
easier for the pickpocket. 

How can you detect a church thief? Well, there is 
no infallible rule, but you should certainly be as careful 
in looking after your 1 in church as out. As 
stated above, the church thief endeavours to give the 
idea of great devotion, though unobtrusively ; but this 
will not help you much in detecting him, for if you 
begin to look apon all devout persons as pick kets, 
yon will make some unfortunate blunders. But you 
should be suspicious of strangers who enter a place of 
worship and look furtively about—not those who are 
naturally nervous while looking fora seat, but those 
who seem to be searching for something, and yet 
endeavour to elude the services of the sidesmen. 


Not trom any Pious 
Motives, but 60 Plifer 


LN 


entire number. 
they went, but there was the fact. A hundred had been 
distributed at the beginning of the afternoon, and when 
the stewards came to collect the books at the close of 
the service only about thirty could te found. 

A much more common experience is to find the books 
disappear gradually and almost r one 
week, two another, and so on. And the worst of it is 
that ministers and churchwardens and deacons have no 
remedy. Lou cannot work the distribution of Bibles 
and hymn-books for an hour's service in the same way 
as you doa library, by ing on the signatures of 
the recipients. Nor can you have a band of searchers to 
“go through” the worshippers as they leave, and see 
that they bave nothing concealed about their persons. 


HASSOCKS ARE PILFERED. 


But the pilforings from churches and chapels are not 
confined to Bibles and hymn-books. Even the cushions 
on the seats sometimes disa; . A case occurred 
some months ago at a North don church, where a 
large red cushion, well stuffed, and recently placed in 
her pew by the worshipper herself, was taken away one 
evening, when she was not at service herself. Two 
strangers,a lady and gentleman, were shown into the 


ty pew, but them take anythin C 
abe they leit. Even bassocks and kneeling-pads have HE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


been stolen, without any trace of the thieves being 
discoverable. 

Petty robberies from the collections are by no means 
unusual, The custom so common of covering one’s 
offering with one's hand, so that other worshippers shall 
not see its amount, giyes a great advantage to a skilful 
thief. For in the rapid passing of the plate or open box, 
it is easy for the sk purloiner to put in a penny or 
a sixpence and ut the same time remove half-a-sovereign 
undetected. This is done sometimes by means of a 
sticky substance upon a single finger, whilst at other 
times the criminal takes the money in the ordinary way 
and is rendered immune by mere rapidity of motion. 

On one or two occasions those taking the offertory 
have been convinced of the t of certain parties; but 
they can rarely say anything, for such a crime is 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to prove. Another 
advantage which thieves of this class enjoy, is the 
hesitancy of those taking the offertory to look at the 
worshippers as they put their coins upon the plate. Such 
a course would be resented by many worship on the 
score of inquisitiveness, and so the church t ief works 
his will almost unhindered. 


_ DETECTIVES WATCH FOR THIEVES. 
But the church itself is not the only sufferer from 
the depredations of these most contemptible of pilferers. 


The worshi; are constantly being robbed, until it 
has now bessane 6 not — 5 at all special 


Ax elderly Scotsman had been convicted of drunken- 
ness and convicted for fourteen daya. The warder 
banded him a bucket of water in his cell next morning 
with the remark : 

That's to clean your cell.” 

What was his astonishment on returning to find 
Banari who had divested himself of his clothing, having 
a bath. 


“ Good ious!” exclaimed the warder. What 
are you doing? „ . 

“Why,” innocently asked Sandy, “didn’t ye say it 
was to clean masel’ ? 


— 
“WORTH MONEY TO SMOKERS. 


THERE are two thin 
observe with profit to themselves. . 

Before lighting a cigar bite off the end, and, placing 
the end to be lighted between yoo lips, blow through it. 
In this way you get rid of a fine dust that accum tes 
in the cigar when it is dry, which is apt to inflame your 
vocal chords and injure your voice. : 

It ~~ oie pd t E singers, r a — 
of professional o 8 never light a cigar unti 
they have hows ons thn Task To the failure to do this 
may be attributed in great part the throat diseases 
with which steady smokers are afflicted. 
au 


which all cigar smokers might 


i — bay Another valua tion from an economic stand- 
ies, to ey 8 “These . the t is 9 your cigar in 7 Sage poe fs 
doors until fifteen or twenty minutes after the service pointed end up. y vem poe 


as to cause the end of a cigar to stick out over the edge. 


begins, and watch the worshippers as they enter. | The constant rubbing of the coat against the large end, 
3 they see a man or woman, eg =e which fa: very much more sensitive than the other, causes 
. 10 about to go into chureh. | it to fray and break, necessitating the wetting of the 


wrapper in order to make the cigar available at all. 


him why he is an ble. Tun woman who married her husband for money 
chbstitution of an old and worn umbrella for a never complains that he doesn’t kiss her as much as he 
new one is, perhaps, the most common form of theft in did before the wedding took place. 
church and and some people are not above this — — 
NL who would soorn, the name or action 3 geet er eg Sins stom 
t is an easy form „ entailing | stick ?” : 
little fear of punishment. For if ican owner sees} “Broom-stick? No. Quite out of date. She rides a 
umbrella being removed, and protests, the thief has carpet-sweeper.” 
caly to express surprise and at his “ — — 
nothing more can be said. Ifthe umbrella is taken Miss Szretzar: “Fashion seems to tend towards 
right away and is seen in someone’s hand several days | costumes of the middle of last century. „ 
or weeks later, it would require a very d and per- Miss May Budd: “How nice! Some people will be 
sistent victim to — property in 2 tramcar or able to remake their old dresses. 
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TRIED THE PLATFORM CURE? 


Railway Stations as Health Resorts. 

Every Londoner knows that at Gower Street station 
(Metropolitan Railway) one may inhale for the nominal 
charge of one penny (the price of a . ticket), 
an unlimited supply of sulphur-laden atmosphere, 
quite unique of its kind. Many consumptive patients, 
and other sufferers from diseases of the chest, pa 
regular pilgrimages to Gower Street; but Snow Hil, 
on the South Eastern and Chatham, is said to be 
threatening serious opposition to the pioneer railway 
station health resort.” 

_ Londoners, who wish to restore tone to their systems, 
visit Ravenscourt Park (L. & 8.W.)—the most brac- 
ing” railway station in the Metropolitan area. IIere, 
on a stormy day, one may observe pale-faced men an 
women perambulating the lofty wind-swept platforms 
as though pacing the deck of an Atlantic liner. Another 
Middlesex station, Potters Bar (G.N.R.), situated 328 
feet above sea-level, is confidently recommended by 
invalids who have tried it, for its invigorating, health- 
bringing breczes. 

More than one Yorkshireman has had his health 
restore by repeated visits to Denholme station 
(G.N.R.), situated at an altitude of 877 feet above the 
sea, and Halifax folk tell of cures effected at St. 
Paul's station (built on a hill 703 feet above sea-level). 
Other Yorkshire railway stations, looked upon as 
“health resorts,” are Pellon and Keighley (G.N.R.)-- 
respectively 693 and 323 feet above the level of the 
sea 


Lancashire's health-giving railwav stations are all 
situated on the Furness Company's line, and the most 
popular one with invalids is probably that at Grange- 
over-Sands. Both platforms afford a glorious view 
over Morecambe Bay, and the sea-breeze is alternated 
with gentle zephyrs fem tho“ Land of the Lakes.” 

The healthiest railway stations in Lincolnshire are 
said to be at Skegness and maar er Pa but Waltham 
station (500 feet above sea-level) also lays claim to this 
distinction, and invalids who love flowers are attracted 
by Willoughby (G.N.R.), the nlatforms of which are 
annually transformed into veritable flower-gardens. 

In Norfolk, platform cures” are sail to have been 
effected at Cromer and Hunstanton railway stations 
(G.E.R.), and pure sea air may be had in plenty at 
Cromer Beach and Yarmouth Beach stations. 

Suffolk claims exceptionally healthy railway stations 
at Felixstowe, and Felixstowe Pier (G.E.R), and brac- 
ing sea air may also be inhaled on the platforms at 
Walton-on-the-Naze (G.E.R.)—the most frequented 
„railway station health-resort in Essex. 

Derbyshire invalids, who take the platform cure,” 
visit a certain Midland station high up in the Peak 
District, while the infirm of Nottinghamshire have 
discovered a “cure” at Sutton-in-Ashfield station 
(G. N. R.) —521 feet above sea-level. 

According to railway authorities, the healthiest 
stations in Kent are those at Sheerness and Port 
Victoria (S. E. & C.) Both supply the invalid with 
salt sen air, free of any charge whatever. Besides being 
a health resort, Folkestone Harbour station claims 
distinction as a fashionable society rendezvous. In the 
season, crowds of well-dressed people take the air, as 
they promenade its platforms, and free entertainment 
is afforded them by the arrival of the Boulogne Packet. 

Dungeness, Sandgate, Dover, Ramsgate Harbour, 
Margate Sands, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington-on-Sea, 
and Whitstable Harbour are all railway stations which 
are said to have effected cures, and a high official of 
the S. E. & C. Railway claims a like honour for Tun- 
bridge Wells station, “ by reason of the many passen- 
gers who frequent its waiting-rooms, there to imbibe 
the waters, obtained by them gratis at the mineral 
springs hard by.” „ 

Virginia Water (L & S. W.) is considered the most 
healthy as well as one of the most beautiful stations 
in Surrey. Situated in the midst of delightful scenery, 
it is 200 feet above sea level. Bagshot station (L & 
S. W.) is also regarded as a “ health resort.” Beautiful 
trees and clumps of rhododendrons grow upon its lat- 
forms, and the pine-scented air has benefited hundreds 
who have taken this station’s “cure.” Bookham station 
(L & S. W.) also has its votaries. Built upon an 
extensive common, studded with fine old oak trees, its 
elevation is slightly more than 200 feet above the level 
of the sea. Godalming station, one of the prettiest in 
Surrey, is much reso to by juvenile convalescents. 

Ascot station (L & 8.W.) is the “ home cure” of 
Berkshire, for it is built in the very midst of 17115 
woods and is 226 feet above the level of the sea. Wilt- 
shire invalids, who embrace the “platform cure,” for 
the most part take the air at Porton station. 

It is Hampshire, however, that claims the atest 
number of “railway station health-resorts.” Basing- 
stoke station (L. & B. W.) has platforms on a level wi 
the spire of St. Paul's Cathedral, and Medstead station 
is built on the summit of a hill, 700 feet above sea level. 
On the platforms of Whitchurch station (L. & S. W. 
a fine breeze may be obtained from Beacon Hill 
Winchester Downs, and should the patient be pre- 
scribed mild sea air, he cannot do better than occupy 
a seat on the platform of L. Pier station. 
Lyndhurst . & s. W.), is situated a.nung the 
glades of the New Forest, and the pine-scented breezes 
of Brockenhurst and Breamore stations have also 
effected “ platform cures.” 


is given in the February ROYAL. 
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This isa Reply by Another 
Provi tothe Recent 
Article. Why 1 Don’t 
Like London.’ 


I po like London. 
From its very position as Capital of the World, 


London possesses advantages own in any other 


t city. 
Be cry wll bated rson who knows it likes it. It 
is an indisputable fact that people who settle in London 


rarely leave it again ; they cannot tear themselves away. 
The fact is, there is no place in the world like London. 

It is all very well to speak of the beauty of Paris, but 
the fact remains that no capital in either hemisphere 
is so beautifully situated as London. No other capital 
approaches it in the loveliness of its natural surround- 


‘A Provincial” prates of the ugliness of London. 
Has he ever taken a ride up the Thames past the 
Victoria Embankment? There he would see such a 
stretch of beauty as even Venice itself cannot surpass. 
A mile and a quarter of palaces, fronted with greenery, 
which once seen can never be forgotten. Then, at its 
termination, comes that glorious pile of buildings the 
ge of Parliament. suis. 

ndon is progressing at a great rate. is improv- 
ing from hook to hour, 50 is ming more beautiful 
from day to day. Shabby premises are being pulled 
down, and replaced by buildings quite equal to any 
that can be found elsewhere. 
IT HAS SUCH FINE BUILDINGS. 

In another ten years London will be transformed. 
The provinces will have sitesi beating the new 
street leading from the Strand to Holborn. Then there 
will be the massive e of Commerce at the Strand 
ends of the street. This building, with its 6,000 rooms, 
will be unsurpassed. 

When the extensive new Government offices are built 
in the improved Whitehall, and when the 1 
Victoria Memorial has thrown Buckingham Palace an 
the Mall practically into Trafalgar Square, where will 
155 world produce a more majestic sight? London is 

ving. 

Then shallow underground electric trams will whisk 
passengers along at 120 miles an hour. e death of 
the senile vestries 1 
n 


which 


whom London would have none. 

London is full of life and go. It is never dull or 
uninteresting. To the average provincial its very name 
conjures up pleasurable thoughts. To such it is in the 
truest sense a city of pleasure. 

It is an unique centre for physical and intellectual 
enjoyment. For facilities for pleasure or for serious 
work no other town can approach it. In works of art, 
in noble museums, in kingly benefactions, no other 
city can hope to vie with it. More than all this, it is 
hallowed with glorious memories. It is no mushroom 
city, for its proud hi has an unbroken record from 
the earliest times. 

ITS STREETS ARE PAVED WITH GOLD. 

Life in London broadens the mind and sharpens men’s 
wits. There are unlimited opportunities for personal 
advancement. Even in these unromantic days, as in 
Whines its streets are paved 1 What 
would William Whiteley have been av. had he 
stopped in the provinces, in his native Wakefield ; or 
Lipton, had he stopped in Glasgow? There is a chance 
for all in London. 

Then look at London’s fine parks, at the romantic 
beauty of the upper reaches of its grand old river. On 
the other hand, look at its extensive docks, for it is by 
far the biggest port in the whole world. 

No other city has so manv marvellous works. I well 
remember standing with a small group of French people 
watching the Tower Bridge at work. One of these said 
to his san: all, Paris is to London as an 
effeminate stripling to a strong man. Paris is fragile, 
London is massive.“ 

The roadways are the admiration of the world, 80 
well-formed and well-kept are they. police are 
world-famed, and at the present moment both Berlin 
and New York are taking the London police as the 
model for their new organisation. 

As London is the provincial’s Mecca, so is it woman’s 
Paradise. Its social life is the envy of all other capitals. 
Why do the crowds of Americans and foreigners 
generally increase from year to year if London is such 
a hideous plat How it is that American visitors now 
skip the Continent and spend nearly all their time in 
London? 

I have a friend, a German, who has lived in nearly 
every * capital in the world. Ee should know 
which is the finest city, and his verdict is, “I would 
sooner live on bread and butter in London, than have 
all ate 5 could desire, but be compelled to live away 
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FFC and 
i and they all agree that there is 
It has an indescribable charm 
the 
core, you can find there kind and variety of le. 
Lond oneal an cour 


cour- 
fellow 


The statement that there are few irls in 
London is a distinct libel. Tou will oman of the 
most beautiful girls on earth in the West-end of 

on, while many of the business el are quite 

charming. A Provincial” evidently taken the 

— one sees in the busy streets as typical of the 
mdon girl, a grievous error. 

London's better-class girls compare very favourably 
with those of most provincial towns so far as looks are 
concerned, and exceed them in brightness and vivacity. 

There are so many reasons why I like London that 
I dare not attempt their enumeration. Whatever a 
man’s tastes may be he will find London congenial. So 
where all agree that there is no place like it, I must 


say: 
4 do like London. 


WHY HE WORE THE GOWN. 


A CLERGYMAN was speaking to the boys in his school 
on the e of growing up good and useful citizens. 
In order to illustrate his remarks, he pointed to the 
gown he was wearing, and said : 

“ Boys, work well, and be i eek and one 
day you may wear one of these! y do I wear this 
gown, boys?” 

One little fellow held up his hand. 

“Well, my bor, im 20 e 

To hide the holes in your trousers, sir!” replied the 


THEN COMES I. 


Ir was the middle of winter, and the head of a 
charitable institution was examining a number of poor 
children as to their claims to more comfortable clothing. 
3 to a little girl, who was pinned up in a thin 

W. 

„Have any clothes at home? 

5 Nom“ ‘i 

“ What have you got on?” 

* Please, this is me mother’s shaw), an’ me dress is next 
“7 8 of statin fact, and th 

was a con a and the 
little girl’s claim lions, 1 
— 


BIG FISHERMEN WHO FEAR LITTLE 
THINGS. 

FIsHERMEN are superstitious. Their most curious 
belief is in the“ Cat's ” as it is commonly called in 
most of the fishing of Scotlan 

This “spell,” according to the 
ae number of evil: 


which is bound to ensue, for nothing 
can save it. this connection it may be added tbat 
poor pussy, from her ted associations with witches 
and wizards in early times, still retains a bad name 
among this brave and hardy race of 


le. 

An entire fleet of fishing smacks | oe known to 
start, but sudden!: make for home again without even 
dropping their nets, simply because ol e 
clouds assume forms which they 


omino 
although the glass and . tee indication pointed to 
a safe and easy outing. e writer has seen a great 
bearded fisherman grind his teeth with rage when a few 
drops of fresh water were playfully thrown over him, for 
this expressed a wish that he would come to serious 
grief while pursuing his — 

A favourite trick played by landsmen upon the fishers 
is to throw a hare's foot into their boats. For any 
crew to proceed to sea after finding this evil and 
eee thing, would mean utter destruction for all gp 


——ͤ — 


He: “I got that dressmaker’s bill of yews to-day, 
and I paid it. It was five pounds, and too every penny 
I EI I wanted to oe 18 off my mind.” 

She: How good of her!” 

He: e 

She: “ Oh, I told her to divide it into four quarters 
and send you one at a time.” 

a — — 
FatHer: What's all this you are doing ? 
Little Johnnie: “ Please, teacher told me if I 


Father: * — 
25 * piece 


3 down. 1 
Father: Johnnie, go upstairs to bed this moment.” 


2 


War BNDING 
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FORTUNES LOST AT PING-PONG. 


One Game Cost a Player £185 a Whack. 


One million sets of ping-pong have been sold in this 
country alone. This may seem a gious number, 
but it is based on figures f by a man in the 
trade, who stated that a single vendor in Newcastle 
sold more than 2,000 sets recently. 

Assuming that not a farthing is played for by means 
of ninety-nine sets out of every hundred, and that only 
an average sum of a shilling is lost in the twenty-four 
hours by means of each of remaining sets, no less 
than £15,000 will be lost at ping-pong each month. As 
a matter of fact, the estimate given is ludicrously low. 
Assuming that the average total stake of the whole 
twenty-four hours is ten shillings, then the sum wagered 
in the year will amount to a gigantic one, closely 
approaching two million pounds—£1,825,000, to be 


Perhaps it is as well to mention that the term ping- 
pong as used here embraces the hundreds of names 
by manufacturers for apparatus similar to the 
game originally put upon the market by the inventor. 
Money that was won and lost a few months ago by 
playing at bridge, and its later and vigorous rival, 
vint, now changes hands by means of ping-pong. In 
fact, bridge has been deserted by almost all but elderly 
ple in favour of pi B-pong. Even the very news- 
s gamble for buttons on a doorstep, with a celluloid 
cardboard bats and a doubled-up newspaper 
representing racquets and net, respective 7 
t is a matter of common notoriety with those who are 
conversant with the doings of the so-called smart set, 
that over a thousand pounds has changed owners in « 
single hour’s play at the house of one of the smart 
set's brightest ornaments. As a matter of fact, this 
has been almost an everyday event in the circle of 
snobs which centres in a certain wealthy American 
n eystem oft roqistettng th — 
e Briti o ing the scores, base: 
on the lawn-tennis method, does not lend itself to 
gambling anything like so well as the simpler American 
system. One member of the fast circle mentioned 
wagered £200 on the apparently easy condition that he 
would serve the ball without making a fault during tho 
game. The result was very tame, for he lost his moncy 
while serving the seventh ball. 
The loser in this case was an rt, who had won 
what was probably the biggest single sum hazarded at 
ping-pong. He . a Pittsburg millionaire to 
im a game for stakes of £5,000. The man he 
lenged had never had a racquet in his hands, and 
comiition was remarkably simple. It was that the 


The unwieldy novice le 
sweeps with his racquet, but had the mortification to 


hit wide every time. Altogether each ball cost him 
over £185, an msive lesson, * 
It is at the clubs, though, where the greatest 


amount of gambling is done by means of the e. At 
many of the clubs Liang Pr, sg have been installed, 
ust in the same way that they are taking the place of 


tables in —— clubs. One man, a butcher, 
lost nearly £400 at o in one evening at a bogus 


club situated in South Belgravia. 

In these clubs, however, the sums bled for are not 
so large as when card es are played, owing to the 
game not being so quickly decided, nor yet so hazardous, 
gen ö. is much roguery, never - 

eless, and this tends to make the a favourite 


with the hawks who are in league wi 
of these places. 
The racquets are almost invariably made of wood, 60 
by a little manipulating an opponent may be put at an 
immense disadvantage. Inequalities of the racquet will 
prevent the cleverest from putting a desired screw upon 
the ball. The sharpers, also, always wear evening dress 
and white waistcoats. This renders the ball invisible to 
the opponent who is to be plucked. 
That race of gamblers, the Chinese, have taken to the 
in a remarkably ones fashion. They have intro- 
uced one 5 ls are red. In the gaming 
houses the proprietors insist upon the red balls being 
used, as white, the color of mourning, is considered to 
be unlucky to blers. ins 
At Oxford, where a relatively . amount of gam- 
ing is carried on by ping-pong than at any other place, 
the following is the method favoured: A unit of the 
say, a sovereign, is given for each point; thus, 
a man who has three points to his credit will be winning 
£8. In order to er the game more hazardous, sets 
are abolished, the game ending either in a given time, 
or at an unknown moment, to be decided chance. 
The time 7 the game lasts may be decided 
by the time it takes a dog to finish a certain dish, or the 
flames to eat through a piece of wood, or a beetle to 
overcome certain obstacles, or by some other method of 
— decision, depending upon the originality of the 


the proprietors 


ergrads. 

Possibly the record for high gaming at ping-pong is 
held by a foreign financial magnate. He hel ape of a 
nice little fortune during the recent rise in values of 
South African securities. Out of this he lost £17,000 
in the course of a few — owing to excessive 
at ping-pong, which completely fascinated 
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reach him that one of them was in need or | man is known to be going “ 1 i of our bedr M N i 
to lend a helpi E one Pies — t | earning an our ‘oom. y old pal’s very queer, and ’urt bad 

read hand. 2 ving the pc t somewhere. Tell me where y N 5 
ed good, he become dail and | to interfere with Bin or “ 4 him away.” in th Sree The Smasher’s rig nt ‘arn ‘from ie te Wer was 


aninte: 8 He was as full of vitalit as a “ cartload 
f monkeys,” and was 0 of a Cockney wit. 
hen it came to repartee it would have been difficult to 

d his match even among London ’busmen. 


Tod, walking at the pony’s head, was meditating on 


was on excellent terms with the lice in his neighbour- plastered in mud. e seemed not to have heard the 
hood. Many of them patro his stall openly when | Question. He was staring at Mrs. Slinger. A troubled 
off duty, quietly when on. And Tod, who was à diplo- | look was in his eyes; . features were work- 
matist an fly aware of the advantages of being on | ing convulsively. o was fighting a great inward 

terms with “the Force,” was ways ready to battle. Then the features went rigid and hard. He 


of supply and demand, and wondering if there | “stand” any of them “ half-a-pint o thick foal mad ae kin tina 
run on hard-boiled eggs that morning, when “They're very good pals to _ 17 * told his wif “Tod,” he rhispe 0 i i ; 
bed Sparks by his master because when he once, “and the last in the word nel be ra tune hand, “ give ws ad — kily, ee 7 a ls 
what's ne before.” married. Any little uns ? 
h Hullo, is that you, Tod!“ said the constable. halting | “One. What do you want to get up forP Stay 
u and sniffing appro the odour of hot coffee that where you are for a bit. Then I’ll’elp you upstairs and 
ying > 


emanated from the stall. “ What are you going back | get, you to bed. 
for? You won't be at the gates up to time.’ But the Smasher had gained his feet unaided. 

1 Forgot something.“ . Missus, he said in a faint, hoarse whisper, “ Gawd 

Nasty sort of morning this”—the constable drew a bless you and Tod for the intentions which is in both 
hand across his mouth—“ might be night, it’s that raw | your ’earts; but I ain't a-goin’ to stop, d’ye see! I ain't 
and dark. Tod, that coffee of yours smells somcthin a-goin’ to bring no more trouble on folk "—he grated his 

“ What's the matter there, Sparks Thea beautiful he placed a hand below his belt and rubbed | teeth together—“ Poor old Loppy, I reckon I’ve done 
Again a repetition of the sound. e € himself—“ I reckon it would just about suit my fire- | for im. Im what stood by me, im what shared every- 
rouble. Telling the pony to stand still, Tod Slingcr | place.” think with me as a brother might and I reckon they 
durried into the shadow. A low cry burst from his lips. It was qi obvious that he intended to have a c' must ’ave copped im when ’e come back.” 
A man | on the mud heap. Sparks had ceased to | of coffee before moving himself on. Slinger hesitat He gave a moan of agony. 
nine, and, having planted his forefeet on the uncon- | for à moment. The man would think it strange if he | , No; I ain't a-gein’ to drag wives and kids down along 
‘ous man’s chest, was alternately licking his upturned r him. He had already noticed that he was mor- O. me. No, Tod, no! You've got your fights to fight 
ace and glancing Up ap at his master. It was | ing away from instead of towards his place of business. | Without takin’ on mine. You’re a breadwinner, you are 
co dark to distinguish the mans features. glanced uneasily at his stall. He was risking all ho | now. You've got others to think on besides yourself. 

„Look arter im, Sparks!” cried Slinger hoarsely, as had worked and fought so hard for. If he were caught | Missus, I’m a-goin’ to take the will for the W 
houzh he were addressing a human 9 and darted | assisting an escaped convict, with his past record, the | and. if you aint ashamed o mine!” 
way, to return with the lantern snatch hastily from | law would come down upon him like a sledge-hammer. Tod Slinger sprang to the door and stood with his back 
he coffee-stall. He flashed the light down. So grey | No matter how straight his path had heen in the interval. 
nd so still was the begrimed, blood-stained face that he | “ previous convictions” would wipe it all out. And 
tuddered, fearing that he was too late to render any | there was the home, and the wife, and Toddles! 
<cistance. He placed his hand over the region of the “Tod,” said the constable good-humouredly, “I’ve 
cart. It was beating. 8 never known you 80 slow to take a hint before. One ud 
Take care of im, Sparks!” almost think you'd got a ghost or a skeleton shut up in 
Hoe darted away again to his stall. He came back, | your stall, and you was afraid to go into it.” 
arrving a steaming cup, its contents equal parts of ram Slinger laughed. 
nd coffee. The lantern eet on the und, he managed “Go on! if a pint of beer and mutton-pie wasn’t 
ith an effort tor raise u . 1 end prop waiting for you round the 2 at a certain spot I 
im against his knee. e e back could mention, to say nothing of a plump female part; 
nee He forced the cup between his teeth and | what dotes on you. That's the 3 of you . . 
fellows, all the females spoil you regular petted 
darlings, you are!” 

The constable was remarkably plain. 

“Well, you shall ’ave some. Only just ’old on tight 
tothe pony’s’ead. She's a bit skittish, and as got a way 
of going off on ’er own, if she ain’t watched!” 

t was a monstrous libel on the patient animal; but it 
served its purpose. The constable gripped the bridle. 
Slinger hurried into the stall. The Smasher sat crouched 
up in the corner, breathing heavily, the lower jaw still 
hanging loose. Slinger squeezed ono of his hands, filled 
a cup from one of the urns, hurried out, closing the door 
behind him. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the constable, smacking his lips and 
handing back the empty cup, “that’s rumbo! Thank 

ou. ‘Ted. Good-night—I should say, good morning. 

‘ow’s the missus and Toddles? ” 

“First-class. And don’t forget when you've got a 
photograph to spare to let me ave one. It ud be a 
ornament to our parlour mantelpiece!” . 

The stall was rumbling forward again. Slinger gave a 
deep sigh of relief. He owed a debt of gratitudo to the 
grey-faced man who, swaying to and fro with its joltin 


pass od wi 
ith a growl and a sh 
ring. 
aring sni 
“ey a sound that was half-howl 


n the heap, gave 
-whine. 


nst it. 
“ Nell,” he said in a low, quick voice, e isn’t going! 
But for im I shouldn't be ’ere. But for ’im it fad ail 
ave deen ended that day in the quarry. E didn’t think 
of is risk when, with is back well-nigh breaking, ’is 
knees well-nigh giving under ’im, he kept up the chunk 
of nk * 8 5 had run for ae ne 
n’t got no missus nor kiddie,” whispered the 
Smasher, “ not that there was nothink in what I did!” 
He had stretched out a hand to the woman. She took 
it and clung to it. She had read all about his escapo 
from prison; she had searched the papers as eagerly as 
her husband for news of the man who had saved Tod’s life. 
He looked more dead than alive. He could scarcely 


stand! 

“You shall not go!” she whispered, “ you will be safe 
here. When you re well and strong you can go; but not 
till then. And if Tod gets into trouble, there'll be no 
shame in it. We won’t let you go. Tod’s debt’s my 
debt, and I’m going to help to pay it back.” 

It was not often that the Smasher went back on his 


word. 

He looked dazedly first at the woman then at Tod, 
who still stood with his back to the door. His breath 
was coming quickly, his huge shoulders rising and falling. 
Freedom meant more than freedom to him. He had 
prayed for “jest a little longer—jest a little longer for 
is young toff’s sake.” 

o reeled away a couple of steps; then sank down on 
to the chair. One arm hu lown limply. 
who had been present and had taken the greatest 
interest in the proceedings, started to lick the mud- 
caked hand sympathetically. Husband and wife sprang 
72 bier simultaneously. Tod put an arm round his 
shoulder. 


dere soon, Sparks,“ 
red’ ean 


The cup wasempty now. He jammed it into a pocket 
his overcoat. en reached out for the lantern. 

“ Givo—us—jest a little—longer, Guv’nor!” 

The words were breathed out faintly. . 
Now we shall be going 


“Ks coming to, 8 

traight ahead.” . 

Slinger raised up the lantern. Its light fell full upon 

he face of the man he was supporting. He scrutinised 
half-open n 


ow. 
suddenly, yes—no! Yes! It’s 


ly rong 2 ited movements, sat bee the 3 * chance hi in got Be 4 pag „he whispered, the 
8 realising t is master was excited, gave an 5 eant to it back. But he was respect- says 60, . 
ceed little dark himself. aide ‘how ray Sarid and there was Toddles. Tress The Smasher looked up. Two great tears coursed 


down the begrimed, blood-smeared cheeks. As a man 
sows, he reaps. The Smasher had sown and reaped more 
tares than wheat; but he was reaping wheat now. 

“I oughtn’t to, he choked out fiercely. “I’m 
wrongin’ you both—bless both on you—but there's 
others what’s more to me than myself, and if I can jest 
keep a-goin’ a bit longer—jest a bit longer!” 


“Quiet, boy!” 
Tod Binge Wer all about the man he was support- 
; knew hi 


things helped to make him more nervous than he would 
a 
to be an escaped convict wanted by the 


have been he been single and “ on his own.” 

It was still quite dark when the coffee-stall rumbled 
into the little k-yard of Slinger’s modest dwelling. 
Mrs. Slinger had retired to bed again after her husband’s 


departure. : 
Good gracious!” she exclaimed, springing up, 
“ there's Tod back! What's brought him back so soon?” 

Before she could put on more clothes, Tod hurried 
into the bedroom. „ „ 

“ Missus, he whispered quickly, “ slip on your things 
and come down and fend me a’and. Don’t be startled! 
You've eard me tell of Cully Scott and what I owe im. 
Ess in my stall, urt bad. But I know you'd be the last 

rson to ‘io = to turn my bes, on im after what ’e 

id for me. Tell you more presently. : 

Ale darted wa, Saat ig his wife open-eyed with 
astonishment. There were no secrets between her and 
her husband. Tod had made a clean breast of his past 
before he asked her to merry him. And though relatives 
shook their heads and prophesied all manner of evil, she 
had taken him for better and for worse. and had never 
known one moment’s regret. Tod might have his 
faults; but he was the best husband in the world, just as 
Toddles was the best baby in the world. 

Mrs. Tod, having dressed herself with all iblo 
speed. glanced into the cot beside her bed where Toddles 
lay curled up on his side, one cheek, rosy as an apple, 
showing and one fat little hand lying outside the cover- 
let; then hurried downstairs with a quickly beating 


plice. 

“Yours to command, signed anonymous,” breathed 

the 1 iguehtoning up ils hand) Boe ae 
ider. love to yo! 

b. May Gawd take care on you both and frustrate 

he perleece. | Set your back teeth and grin with your— 


ere am IP . 
“Cully,” whispered Tod Slinger, almost fiercely. 
Cully, old pal, don’t you know me? For the love of 
ven pull yourself together. There’s no time to ask 
D questions. A bobby’s due along ere at any minute 
pw. I ain't forgotten—Im going to stand by you; but 
r mercy’s sake pull yourself together if you can! 
“ What? "—the ferrety eyes brightened with a look of 
akening—" Tod, Toddy! Where am I then, old pal? 
lot back agen at the Moor? ” 
Then, like a flash, the Smasher’s memory returned to 
n. He made a vain effort to rise. Slinger sprang up, 
ipped both his wrists, pulled him on to his fect; then 
ircled an arm round him. : 
“Come on, Cully. Pull yourself together. My stall’s 
ose andy. Sparks, Ming slong the lantern!” 
Sparks nipped =p the lantern—a swingin” one—by 
he overhe: dle and followed, wagging his apology 
ra tail with delight at being able to assist his master. 
It was only a fow paces to the coffee-stall, It was 
ntered by a little door at the back. The front was 
ricated up the counter that, fastened by hinges, 
ryed as a shutter also. 
“ Quick!” whispered Slinger, “ make an effort, Cully. 
can ’ear im! ; „ 
The roadway curved a little. A distant, deliberate 
amp was a ible. nate d. 1 ae 9 
or lor was faintly lighte the glow from a tiny stove. 
“On to that 2 in the corner. Mind your ’ead 
zainst that urn. It's biling ot.“ 


That same morning, shortly after ten o’clock, tho 
Master of Arts was placed in the dock of the Blackdials 
Road police-court, charged with being drunk and in- 
capable. A night in the cells had sobered him. His 
bloodshot eyes wandered nervously and fearfully round 
the court as though he dreaded its publicity. He had 
refused on the previous night to give his name and 
address, but now gave it as Frederick Miles, and 
stated that he had no fixed abode. His voice was low 
aud quavering. All the while he fingered his face and 
mouth with a tremulous, wasted hand. The case was 
quickly disposed of. He was offered the choice of a fine 
or imprisonment. . 

“T can’t poy it,” he quavercd out, still searching the 
court with his frightened eyes. 

“Then, seven days.” „ 

Later, Lopsided Joc took his place, Sheen beside him, 
in the same dock. He looked as imperturbable and un- 
concerned as ever, and stared stolidly in front of him 
at an invisible spot somewhere above the magistrate’s 


head. 

“Guilty, yer worship,” he grunted, let's git through 
this ere job as quick as possible.“ 

Ho scemed to take no interest in the subsequent pro- 
ecedings, that ended in his being sentenced to take his 
trial. 
“ Bloomin’ lot o rigmarole,” he grunted to the gaoler 
as he returned to the cells; “ it’s tirin’, that’s what it is. 
It ain't as if it was a novelty, so to speak. And when 
all's said and done, what ull it be? Five stretch.” 


eart. . 
l Cully Scott, the Smasher! Once his confession made, 
Tod had not often referred to his past, except to one 
episode—how Cully Scott had saved his life in the 
quarries at Bleakmoor; how. when a portion of the 
quarry-side had fallen in, and Tod, dashed to the ground. 
lay helpless with a broken leg, the Smasher, instead of 
making for safety, had jammed his great shoulders and 
back against a downward-moving mass of stone and had | 


i i im ti i i ide | ight in his prophesy. Five 
Half-s — her stumbled in | kent it from him till assistance arrived. And Lopsided Joo was right in prophesy 

nd 0 veiled stecke dear in ab corner. ‘ It creaked “When Mrs. eg oe) entered the kitchen the Smashcr years’ penal servitude it wai: es te ils ol, BON 
nder his great weight. Slinger shut the door, snatched | was seated on a chair, gripping a cup containing more I reckons,” he muttered, alone in his cell, “it'll be 


5 was covered in mud from hend to | all the same a undred years ’ence. What’s life arter 
foot ont fpeced mes dead than alive. Tod was stand- | all? In the meantime, notwithstandin’, I opes ly 
ing beside him keeps clear, and sets matters right for ’is young toff. 
ing, My missus, Cully!” he whispered. „ Now you've no Yet I can’t say I’m too bloomin’ ’opeful. Maybo ’e will: 
need to worry about anything now we're got you safe maybe e wont. E was a idjut to go out; but ain t all 
‘ere. My missus knows all about you, and she's one of | on us idjuts, some time or another in our lives, and if ’e 
the right sort. bless er ’eart. Nell, you must fix up | wasa idjut, ’e was an unselfish one. Good luck to you, 
some fort of shake-down in the little room at the back I Cully boy! Don’t you worrit about me. I ain’t no 


e lantern f Sparks, and, having hung it up in front 
the stall, sprang to the pony’s head and wheeled the 
imal roun 

The coffee-stall was lumbering back in the direction 
1 come when a helmeted figure loomed out 

10 ess, 

Tho idea that the ex-convict’s life is made a burden to 
m by the police has been greatly exaggerated. If a 


An illustrated artie'e on “ Buddha's Tooth,” the sacred Indian relic, will be found in the February ROYAL. 
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a agen you. Pals once, pals allus, wherefore 


He stared stolid] 


. in front of him. 

1 only opes, Cully bey, for your sake, you and me 

don’t meet agen for some bloomin’ time, fond as I am o 

you. But if so be we should be rubbin’ shoulders 0 — 

4 you'd be 5 Jee, Cully—I aout Pe 
ö see you, but glad o your company. 

shan’t be throwin’ nothink in your teeth to * 


. CHAPTER LXVI. 
In which a Letter is Tampered with. 


Docror Prinze, the doctor summoned to the theatre 
after Esmée Conyers had swooned for the second time, 
was a dear old gentleman, with white hair and cherubic 
face, and, though a little old-fashioned in appearance, 
was not so in his mcthods. He himself had accompanie 

ée in the cab to her rooms. It had been impossible 
for any of the women of the company to leave the 
theatre. Tho play had to be played. And after the 
play, a rehearsal. They had bata wird Esmée warmly 
about at tlie theatre; but her teeth chattered during the 
drive. er senses were still numbed, and a deathly 
feeling of faintness upon her. Yet three thoughts kept 
Scaring round and round in her mind. Was she going 
be ill“ Whatever happened Rex must not know. 
Had Zoe Delisle had time to read that letter? 

Mrs. Jones, Esmée’s and Gladys’ landlandy. » ‘111: 

busy woman with a seamed and worn fce- -H gees ors 


self and two children she had tu maintain Lushand ef; 


the “born tire?” 
Fsmeée iuto the sitting-room. 


“Now. mg yood woman.” said the dactor, von mort 
wet this ng lady fo bed t once, Oh. u no. 17!“ — 
this to Hense were cot going ty be lib nuthing a tire 
sort. We're gui: fa bed, we're nut gong to oy orry 
about anything, wert 80 ½ to tahoe a llctle draught, 
we're HEπαj,iu o Sd sonnd:y, ond wake up in the morning 
feclip „ r so such better. But we must bo careful, 


vero co"... We're run down, physically and mentally. 
Anu when we'ro run down, we must be more careful; 
because we're more suseeptible. And now, my goo 
woman, we shall want a hot water-bottle for our feet. 
and if we can’t have that we must bake a couple of 
bricks and wrap them round with a flannel petticoat or 
something of that sort.” 

Then Doctor Pringle hurried into the bedroom, lighted 
the fire himself, picked up a hand-mirror and thrust it 
into the bed to test for dampness, and, being satisfied, 
hurried out again, found his way into the kitchen, where 
Mr. Jones was dozing over the fire, shook him violently. 
made him find a hot water-bottle, and in one way and 
another made him do more work in ten minutes than he 
had done for the last ten weeks. 

* e * 


N e 
It was nearly two o'clock before the rehearsal was 
finished at the theatre. Again and again the scenes that 


concerned the deserted wife had been gone through. 
Gilderoy had been at his worst. He had bullied and 
blackguarded the unfortunate Miss Clare, who had been 
hustled on at a moment’s notice to finish Esmée’s part, 
till he had the satisfaction of making her ery. 

“That'll do!” he bellowed at last; “ to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven sharp, all of 1 And, Miss Clare, for 
the love of Heaven, try and know something about the 
words. Great Scott! but you ought to know the whole 
play backwards by this time. ere the dickens have 
your wits been all this time? ” 

There was a general exodus. 

All the ladies, including Zoe Delisle, who did so for 
the sake of appearances, hurried away with G 8 
despite the lateness of the hour, to Esmée’s rooms. . 
Jones informed them that Miss Conyers was sleeping 
comfortably, but that the doctor was still there. acer 
that they went their several be all but ina 
Banting, who stated her intention of watching the night 
through by the poor e's side, and passed with 
Gladys, white-faced and her lips quivering and down- 
drawn at the corners, into the sitting-room, where 
Doctor Pringle was warming himself by the fire. 

“We're doing ve satisfactorily,” e exclaimed in a 
low voice. We took a leetle draught, and the result is 
that we're sleeping soundly. At the same time, I should 
feel happier if someone sat up with us.” 

1 shall sit with the poor dearie,” whispered Rosina 


Banting. 

41 ball feel happior. Pm just a leetle anxious. 
These breakdowns are sometimes more worrying and 
ing than a specific disease. I shall be round again 
Bret thing in the morning. If, before I come, we should 
waken and want anything, we must be humoured, and 
comforted, and cheered. I fancy there’s brain-worry at 

the bottom of this a on an exhausted system. 
we should show any ten — 7 to be delirious, which is 
for me. My ad is on 


“My dear child he ) patted, hee bead EN 2 
all ri 


ht 
“ M-may I just go in and see Lapa Maro choked. “I'll 


nut-brown hair. e 
But there was a stillness 
when she had crept close to the 
hear the sound of breathing. She bent down and 
touched the sleeper’s forehead gently with her trembli 
lips, praying uaspehenly that would make her 
again, and make her happy. When she returned to the 
© Chains, 


order—-assisted the doctur co briny | 
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sitting-room Doctor Pringle was whispering instructions 


„And that little lad 
“ An itt ” he said, glancing a 
“ must go to bed at aa 4 4 W 
When the doctor emerged into the street à man 
hurried up to him. It was Garside. He had been 
pacing up and down, suffering agony. 
nee he whispered hoarsely, “how—how is 
N I beg your pardon, but who are you? ” 
8 ey a member of the company. How is Miss Con- 
Well, J can find no trace of anything organically 
wrote. said the doctor, dropping his bedside manner 
d the professional “we” that sometimes caused him 
to make seemingly compromising statements. “Two or 
three days’ complete rest may set matters right. At the 
same time, I won’t commit myself further than that. I 
shall be better able to judge to-morrow. Then I hope I 
shall be in a position to say there is no real cause for 


anxicty.” 

“Thank you, doctor. Good-night!” 

Garside turned back. The doctor’s answer to his 
question had beon indefinite and unsatisfying. He 
could not tear himself away, but paced up and down, 
up and down, outside the little house, haunted by the 
remembrance of en 's suffering that night, hearin 
again 77 cru ii. Then came a rush of remorsefu 
n hts. 
YE what had happened nt .: lingford had not happened, 


wight it not all have been diferent ¥ What food had 
1 


he done himself? None! Ile he only brought death, 
Nene, and agony to others. 
the ont’ leading tof Te what ond? 

e li he i foe it ng-rbom had been extinguished ; 
but Feb the window ae a faint glcam filtered out. 
Garside, drawn irresistibly, cropt up. The Venetian 
blind was down; but one of the Jaths was tilted at such 
an angle that he could sce through. A moment or two 
passed before he could distinguish anything ; then, as his 
eyos accustomed theniselves to the conditions of light, 
ho could make out a portly figure seated, with 
drooping head, at the beds de, and a still form on the bed. 
Then gradually the features seemed to assume a distinct 
shape, imagination helping vision. „ 

A low cry, so low that it was scarcely audible, burst 
from Garside’s lips. There was something so still an 
solemn about the scene on which ho looked that it 
seemcd to his disordered mind like a chamber of death ! 

What if she dicd—what if she died? He would have 
helped to kill her! And the strange man started to 
whisper a frenzied prayer to the God Whose command- 
ment, Thou shall do no murder,” he had broken in 
spirit, aye, and in decd. 

Bert Radstone’s death was murder. 

Was it too late to make atonement? Oh, to be ablo 
to go back, to be himself as he had been once, and live 
his life all over again, and all differently! 

The wish of so many men and women, and, alas, 
impossible! It is a terrible hunger, the hunger for that 
which cannot be. 

But was it too late to make atoncment? To break 
away from the man and the drug that were rotting his 


soul P 
He s ered away from the window and pressed his 
hands to his burning forehead. Had the opportunity 


been ranted him there and then to make atonement it 
would havo been done. As he hurried away to his 
rooms, all unconscious of a human shadow behind, his 
brain carried the . of the silent room and ite 
silent figures. And when he reached his bedroom it was 
still there; but his wild imagination had distorted the 

icture, and the room was a chamber of death, and the 
Rgure by the bedside had changed into a watcher, and 
the hed into a coffin on trestles. The perfume of sweet- 
smelling flowers seemed in his nostrils. 

He could endure no more, A few quick movements, 
and he had thrust the morphia-ncedle into his arm! 

G scarcely closed her eyes that night. If only 
Mr. Keith Leslio were well memes to come to Woke- 
hampton! She felt certain that his presence would do 
Miss Conyers more good than any medicine. And, 
perha ‘te iss Conyers would not let him know that she 
wi 


as i 

It was not yet seven when the child, fully dressed, 
stole on tip-toe into Esmée’s m. Miss Banting, 
though in a most uncomfortable position, was sleeping 
soundly. Esmée scemed not to have stirred since Gladys 
had bent over her the night before. The child sat her- 
self down . The clock in the next room was 
striking "eight when Esmée opened her eyes. ladys 
was up in an instant and beside her. mée smiled 
faintly. The dark eyes had lost some of their bright 


glitter. . . 

Gladys, she whispered, taking the child’s hand, 
ce Gladys!” 

Both were silent for some little time. 

“Last night, Gladys,” whispered Esmée. “ after I had 
fainted in the dressing-room, was Miss Delisle reading 
the letter when you came in?” . „ 

“J didn't seo her do so. She was just putting it into 
her poms But the doctor says you mustn’t worry 
abou 5 — 


E 
N ing still continued to remain in the Land of 
Gladys, would you get me my writing-desk out of 
my trunk? Twant to write a le ter. I shall be able to 
write quite well in bed. 


me, 
and wi 


aki of you.” 
mer Oh, Mi Conyers, don’t speak like that. But don’t 


A n dnd Tm fesling ali 
must. ever so m 

this morning. I shall be coming back to the theatre in a 

day or two. Or, at all events, I shall be well enough 

travel to W ing again there.” ’ 
“You—you are write to Mr. Leslie?" 

whispered the c ‘ 
Nes.“ 


Was ie not self responsible for all this? | 


And ahead, where was 


down- | 


sales tak pe © ane: | 
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now. You will tell lim 


“ ly well b 
He must be nearly we erhaps he's well enoug): to 


youre been pst won t you 7 
The 2 ite face flushed. The eyes dilated. The hang 


still clasping Gladys’ tightened. 
“No, no: he’s not well yet. It would only mak» fin 
anxious. It would do no good. Besides I—I shall be 


better in a day or two. I feel Pm going to be better. 
I—I mean to gat well!” . ; 
2 e. . to NN even if he is no: 
i to the company, won 
Othe child intended to comfort ; but she was tori ung. 


. Gladys, dear, will you get me my writing-desk ? ’ 


Zoe Delisle, as a rule, rose about eleven o'clock ; but, 
in spite of the late rehearsal, she was up betimes, and 
was on her way to the theatre before nine o'clock 14 
obtain any letters that might have arrived for her ti r.. 
The lack of natural freshness that characterised lier 
features in the carly morning was partly atoned for hy a 
liberal application of artificial bloom. She was, if any. 
thing. in a more vindictive mood than usual. It was 
absurd, all the fuss that was being made over Ili-s 
Conyers’ faint. It was just a ruse on her part to attrac, 
sympathy and attention. She was not the only wonay 
who had fainted on the stage. „ 

Then, suddenly, Miss Delisle's features went rigid a: 
she stared stonily in front of her as if she were absolutely 
unconscious of Sam Blobbs, who, carrying a huge bund! 
of chrysanthemums and with a 3 tucked under 

one arm, was ap roaching her. hey passed one ani 
without a sign of recognition. . 
“She never smiles when I pass by.“ said tho low 
comedian to himself, on his way to Esmée’s rooms. 
Common, vulgar little cad!“ thought Miss Deli- li as 
she passed through the stage-door. 
The door-kceper was in his little den. 
“Griggs,” she said sweetly, opening her purse aii 
taking out a shilling, “I wish you would go out and 4 
me a copy of the WoxeHampron Onserver. = I fiir 
| there’s an excellent notice of the play. I’m going uh 
my dressing-room. You might bring it to me ther. 
And. Griggs, never mind the change.” 

“Thank you, miss.” 

Griggs hurried out. „ 

Zoe Delisle moved quickly to the letter-rack nick 
out the letters from the compartment initialled (. ran 
through them hurriedly, returned them; then took out 
the letters from the M compartment. 8 

Thero were two letters for Gladys. The handwrit ins 
on one of them was familiar to her. She thrust it inte 
her muff and replaced the other; then, having pickel 
out her own letters, hurried away to her dressing-ros::. 
Once inside, she locked the door and lighted one of the 
gas-jcts, the wire guard of which was flattened down a. 
the top. She filled a small flat kettle with water from 
the ivg and placed it on she guard. 

“Your paper, miss!” said Griggs presently, knockirg 
on the door. 

“Leave it outside. 
on a dress!” 

The wicked man outside deliberately stooped down and 
pecred through the keyhole! 


6 To be continued.) 
— — 


A DEN OF HORRORS. 


GeinsHaw (in a tone with ice down its back): There 
is one room in Hoon’s house which his wife never enters. 
although her husband sometimes sits in it for hours at 


a time.” 

Askins: “Good gracioug! What is the reason she 
never goes into it? Was a crime committed there, 
a — 

Grimshaw: Not exactly a crime, but Hoon himself 


selected the wall-paper for it.“ 
— ——u— 


Two —— be said to be half. witted when they 
have an understanding between them. 


You can’t come in. I'm trying 


WHEN a man is accused of having more money than 
brains it doesn’t follow that he is rich. 


Do not neglect to keep your boots polished. You can 
always shine at one pa if you cannot at the other. 


Many a poor woman thinks she can do nothing with- 
out a husband, and when she gets one finds she can 
do nothing with him. . 

— — 


“Wuen a man has a . says a male philo- 
sopher, “he takes a day off. en a woman has one 
she takes a couple of years off.” 

— — 


“You needn't tell me,” averred Miss Batohgurl. 
2 IAN It makes the young men 


80 m arms you can 
scarcely breathe.” 
eee fee 

“Do not me,” she said. 
a to know when you are angry?” he 

“T always stam ” she answered. 

He looked down at ber dainty shoes. 

“ Impossible!” he said; there isn’t room for a stamp 
pn either of them.” oe 

That fetched her. = 


 Bicycle-Diving ”—an article on this peculiar branch of sport is in the February ROYAL. 
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PHOSFERINE 


The Greatest of all Tonics. 


— 
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mega Oil 


1 , CURES 


RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 
SPRAINS, BRUISES, 
SWELLINGS, TENDER 
FEET, WEAK BACKS, 
CHILBLAINS, 
SORE THROATS, 
NEURALGIA, COLD IN 
THE CHEST, STIFF 
JOINTS, TIRED 
SHOULDERS, ACHING 
MUSCLES, 

As., &e. 


| RHEUMATISM, WEAK STOMACH, 
: SLUGGISH LIVER. 


Mr. E. CRAIGS, Bedlington Candle Works, Bedlington Station, Northumberland, writes 
„1 have been taking Phosferine for rheumatism in my arms ad shoulders ; after taking three 
small bottles I am thoroughly cured; being also a sufferer for many years from a weak stomach 
and sluggish liver the Phosfcrino has done mo a power of good. I also recommended it to a 
lady sixty-eight years old, one of hor arms was almost useless with pains ; after a trial of a few 
bottles she is now all right.”—November 11th, 1901. 


No other Medicine has ‘received such absolute proof of its extraordi perties in 
restoring shattered constitutions and in giving back to the prematurely a ew Life and 


Pain h alike. A . 
the old saying — 3 It is an unfailing remedy for Neuralgia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Anemia, Brain- fag, Depression, 


are half-adozen of the other.” I Impoverished Blood, Rheumatism, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Influenza, Nervous Headaches, 
The principal difference between Debility and all disorders consequent upon a reduced stato of the nervous system. · 


is % names sion 
| ROYAL COMMANDS. | 


tors. The name 
is in the back the and if it 12 in tho leg they call it 
change those names bad. ega 
„ knees, ankles, or feet. 
PHOSFERINE enjoys the distinguished honour of having received commands from 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


O1 stops pain. 
ips, legs 
puts out fire in all sof the 
about it. Hunireds of thousands of 
stops pain, and don't forget it. 


. arry B 

— 3 L. H.LH. the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia. 
‘used. anything from tely pains a TEOCE . A. H. the Crown Princess of Roumanta, 
Oil. 1 or severe pains in the shoulder I. Roumania. . LH. the Grand Duchess Se of Russia. 
rapidity of the resalt—the had com . N Lg aloes of Russia. H. R. Hi. the Grand Duchess of Hesse. 
Mtaunch beliover in Omega i1.—Yours . tary Princess of Leiningen. H. i. HM. the Grand Duchess Xenia of Russia. 


And the principal Royalty and Aristocracy throughout the World. 


Proprietors, ASHTON and PARSONS (Limited), 17 Farringdon Road, London, B.C. 


Bot 18. 14d., 28. Od., and 4s. 6d. Post f 1s. 3d., 3s., and 4s. 91. Soli by all Chemists, Sto ac. 
* * the 2s. Od. 8 ueacly tae times the Is. 14d. ag * * 


Price 13; Large SBottic, 2,9. 
an Chemists sel] Omeza Oil, or they can get it for you. Never accept a substitute. Sent post paid, on 
ceipt of price in money order or stamps. 

Proprietors: Omega Ltd., 14 and 16 Easton Buildings, London, N.W. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


5 : 


29 GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


too to "| 
sz=COCOA 
years, will bo 0 
of 
F eee a 
r T 
— erb. 


“ECONOMIC” Bale 


Household Drapery, 
SOs. 


Rowntrer’s Exxcr Cocoa is popularly e anes: 
known as “the half-teaspoonful Cocoa,” 
because, owing to its purity and high quality, 


half a teaspoonful is ample for a breakfast 


E 


Mediums 


ORAPERY PRICE LISTS 
— — 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Persons in regular employment & 


who can introduce New 
Customers should write fos terms. 


J. G. GRAVES, 


Division 8t., 
2 Sheffield. 


TRERT, LOXDO MINIATURE ILLUS- 1 Pillow Cases. oe Cane 5 
22 bd 4 ion 5 } dered Mats, Eb. red Table 
cup of strong, delicious, nourishing Cocoa. oe = reaTioxs of our $1 TR e Tora, Beet 
Crystoleum ENGRAVINGS {1 e 10 pay 
y ee e TO PAY: 
tat! Reis BR of Ba are cy Bea Se niece 
ainting ee, BU ics aise cs souk vee 
London, k. C., or will 5 an l 
‘abroad 5 under no obligation t 
With Coupon and, one stamp for : 5 Wf the Goods {att ito 
Alston’s ture sent on approval for two otra stamps for Lars f Bagh 2 — 
postage. B be refunded, 
* 
{ 


JALLY’S P. PATENT BULLDOG BAT 


For Table Tennis. 


Bulldog Wooden Bats, 18. Gd. , SZ ET: 

2e., and 26. Gd. Post Free. ¢ 

REGULATION SHAPE AND SIZE AS 
USED IN ALL 


LONDON CLUBS & TOURNAMENTS. 


FREE TO ALL. 


OUR FAITHFUL 
TIMEKEEPER, 


tly 
“Remember Me” 98 
tty anise to 28 f. 


N * 1 
Complete Table Tennis Sets: 
No.2 .. 6s. 


SONGS COPIED. 


0 Oey 


ALL CARRIAGE FREE. 
OF THE PATENTEES ANQ MANUFACTURERS: 
R. MALLY & CO., is Goswell Road, London, E. c. 
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REG? 


and illustrates the close association of this Imperial British 
nourishment with the whole of King Edward's Dominions at 
Home and Beyond the Seas. 


MR. GEO. R SIMS TELLS A STORY. 


“TI never mind,” writes Mr. George R. Sims in the Referee, “telling a story against myself. A gentleman 
of Holland wrote to me for a copy of a recitation, and being ignorant of my particular whereabouts addressed 
1 3 Mr. (respect for the anonymity of journalism prevents me printing my real name), 

oet, ndon.’ 

„But where do you think ihe postal authorities delivered the letter? At the Referee Office? No. 
At Opposite the Ducks Villa? No. At the Author's Club? No. At none of these places, but at the 
offices of ‘Tatcho.’ N 

„Oh! St. Martin's Le Grand—St. Martin's Le Grand! I never gave you credit for such a refinement 
of cynicism as that. I am not a poet—not even a minor one. In my wildest dreams I never aspired 
to be anything more than a writer of rhymes. I have too profound an admiration for the Poet’s art to 
call rhymed uarrative, arranged for the purposes of dramatic effect, poetry; but surely, surely you might 
have delivered a letter with such an ress_to my private house. To hand it to stern commercial 
men who preside over th> destinies of ‘Tatcho’ was cruel. Proud in the consciousness that all 
I have done has been done in the interests of my bro:hers and sisters, and the great cause of 72 
suffering / umanity, I have forgiven the postal authorities, and have sent them information that that they — 
have no more right to send my letters to Tatcho than they have to send Lord Playfair's to ‘Bovril.’™ 


- 99 Guar: | 4, peer | 
nam. _ WHATPEOPLETHEMSELVESare SAYIN 
— NEWTR. . 


n, 

Mrs. E. C. Parsons regards Tatcho as a pearl beo 
In ber opinion every desiring 
EE try it. 
STHREE SEPARATE HAIRDRESSERS.” 
Rostherne, St. Stephen's Road, n 

v. 


‘ov. 30, 1901. 
Mrs. Lloyd wants to three bottles of Tateho te 
some friends here, as a in the house is strorgly recom 


L 
AND jag is = 
I AY. mending it, and te hairdressers tell her 
what a ost ae bp 2 of new she has. eee 


able un 

Melee N 
In making this unique offer the Company is acting with the knowledge that such distribution “SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER.” 
of large Trial Bottles is making the preparation even more widely known, and is introducing it to every 1 fad On J — une = ö 
H. E. LANE 


home in a more satisfactory manner than could be effected by any other system of advertising. ever used. 
‘ “NOW FAR BE mY WAIST.” 


ITLES THE SENDER TO A LARCE 


coupon 4/8 ‘sor 1/10 


Depot, 


“TATCHO” is a brilliant spirituous tonic, the colour of whisky, free from all grease. ‘Wendon House, Sutton, Surrey, Jan. 13, 1908. 
‘“*TATCHO” is sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the world, in bottles at 18., Qs. €d., and 5s. FFC 17 
five months on alternate days, Now my hair is in 
low my L. CORT 
66 


““TATCHO” OFFICES, — — 


I find “ Tatcho a most excellent and 


21 Great Queen Street Lincoln's Ini Fields, London, WC. g 


Jan. $0, 


spells BOVRIL 
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NOTE.— The 


shapes are 


correct, but 


the sizes are 


not in 


proportion. 


Each 
number 
indicates a 
separate 
part of the 


Empire. 


cCoughs, Colds, Sten 
iy Asthma, Bronchitis, ae 
iN Influenza, Whooping- 
i Cough, Hoarseness, 4c. ANA 
‘ . 


Oupriag Os 


fung ‘Tonite 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY. 


Important Notice: 
émitations 


contains a Coupon. Five 
you to a Free Packet of 


Every packet 
Coupons entitle 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes. 


2 
Le > 
Fim, ome mt 


Oo. sh ie 
= 5 + 
*+aUGQuew © 


* 


-currante, half-a-teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, a piece 


. for dumplings, or 
When Peeling Apples stewing, put each as 
it is peeled into a basin of cold water, with 2 little salt 
=e ae will prevent the apples from getting brown 


' will probably be best 
The Chamois Bag cine with hot bran; 


is quite clean. Be careful not to 
it is drying. (Reply to OaTHaBT.) 


ting the Metal Polish Recipe 

I gave in the issue for December 19th, a correspondent 

begs me to add two co. L ammonia to ite 

wantities. This should be m with the other 

ients when they are cold and the result is perfect. 
(Thanks to Tart.) 


N f 
A pretty pencil-case will be given to each reader whose 
iry ie dealt with on this page. Envelopes should be 


For Preparing Soup for Invalides, 
make a great point of delicate flavourings. Avoid much 
turnip or carrot, and instead have a suspicion of bay- 
leaf, sweet herbs, and mace. 

; Pour one quart of boiling water 

Hop Bitters. on two ple of and infues 
for twenty-four hours. The usual dose is a ‘al 
half-an-hour before meals. (Reply to MacHINERY.) 

A small lump of sugar added 


„ and strain 
preferred, clove 
ounce of essence of cloves to two quarts of simple syrup. 


dissolve a little 


Sugar in Soups. to clear soup when When Washing Clothes, ee in the 
up before serving adds brilliancy to its appearance. water, or rub with the soap on to clo’ This 
lump of sugar is a great improvement to all vegetable | process gives the linen the ap 


pearance of 
leached, and also make the clothes clean with half the 
usual labour. When the water is hard, pipeclay is 
especially useful, for it makes the water as soft as rain- 
water. (Thanks to HEBDEN.) 
i Mix together one 
A Semolina Savoury. pound 91 3 ‘cooked 


semolina (weighed cold), four tab 
cheese, four eggs, pepper, sal 


the above mixture and bake until set. When quite cold 


soups, a8 it mellows their flavour. 1 b 
m man bas 
For Chapped Hands. gi, en me this reci 


Shake the bottle before using, and rub a little on t 
hands at night: Elder-flower water, one ounce; rose 
water, two ounces; glycerine, two ounces and a half 
hazeline, one ounce and a ; 
wine, half-an-ounce. (Two tablespoonf: 
3 N glass is equal to an ounce.) (Thanks to 


A Good Candied Orange or Lemon turn out on to a board, stamp out into rounds with a 
Peel is made in this way: Take the fruit and cut | cutter, dip into beaten egg an breadcrumbs and 

e the rind in slices about three-quarters of an | boiling dripping. Serve piled in a heap and 
inch Jone aes 12 5 a 1 a er and cover Lare freely with salt. — bc nat. Ge 
white sugar. vk ti and kee a came a 
until cundied. The pes treated lis this will be found | Normandy Pippine ash, and covered with 


most useful for puddings, cakes, etc., and the cost is 

very small. (Reply to A. JONES.) 1 
Eccles Cakes, Mir together four ease ei | boll up, and cook fast fora few minutes; add a fow 

of candied lemon- ch fine, and one ounce of 

brown sugar. Bel these "ogredleuts on the 

Cover with another pene of 

the edges, and mark them 


straw. (N. B.—If allowed 
be spoilt and tasteless.) 
It often ba) that people 


Baked Onions. who scorn onions, will 


eat baked ones with a relish. The onions should be 
acalded, and have their outer skins removed, after which 
they should be dropped into salted boiling water, which 
should be twice changed. When soft, but not broken, 
they are cut 1 in a shallow china 
baking-dish. Pour a good white sauce over the onions, 
strew them with breadcrumbs, season with salt and 
pepper, and bits of butter. Bake till a delicate golden 
colour, and serve very hot. 


(Reply to El LIsox.) Chai d sof 
° rs and sofas up- 
To Revive Leather. polstered with leather 


On Several Occasions st vinter kues a 


A Useful Embrocation ‘every house iamade 


wide-mouthed bottle, set a 3 egg. add to it 
half. a-pint of turpentine; cork the bottle tightly, and 
shake it till all is mixed and ie a thick cream; then 
add ok one 1 of vinegar, a little ammonia, and 
a ta 


lespoonful of spirits of camphor. This mixture It has 


will keep for yeara, aud should be used in cases of colds, be 3 hs 5 7 8. hess of 
1 been used, and is always 5 0 

stiffness, and rheumatism. (Reply to Borxrox and | Sutherland, the Earl ot Wer Lady Courtenay, Mrs, 
Carne.) Kendal, the Countess of Seafield, Lord Cottenham, Arch- 


Have You Ever Tried deacon Wilberforce, Mrs. Elphinstone Maitland, and 

others. As it cures in one minute, no reader should 

fail to keep it in the medicine chest. Please mark your 
“ Neuralgia.” 


envelopes 
4 Good Family Cake. fr., rab into 7. 


little salt, 3 ginger and 

quarters of an ounce of yeast ina basin with 

spoonful of brown sugar and work it with a 
becomes liquid, slightly warm half-a-pint of mi 

add to the yeast. Beat two eggs toa froth. 

a hole in the centre of the flour, pour in the * 

let it work for sixteen minutes. Then work in all 

flour till it leaves the hands clean, wetting it with 

beaten eggs and tepid water. Set the dough to rise 

two hours.. Then put it in a warmed basin, work 

half . a pound of cleaned 

currants and five ounces a 


moist sugar. Knead all 
nicely mixed and bake for @. 
nearly two hours. . , 


2 
ik 


5 rd garment Fad a 
„you will require from 
three to three and a half 


15 


EEE 


: 


. given concerning it you 
will be able to make a very useful, and a more satis- 
factory, and less expensive sleeping costume than if you 
bonght a ready-made one. 
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LOVE PROBLEMS. 


Solved by MADGE MORRIS. 
A charming little pencil-case will be given So every reader 
who suggests a Love Problem that is answered in this 
column, Address your problems to me on post-cards only. 


No, 6.—A town-bred accustomed to delicac 
and refinement, | it sched toa simple young 
farmer of limited means. Her know she 
is not fitted for a quiet coun 
they discourage the match? 
In any case, they peobabty wit. J have the following 
case in my mind: A remarkably bright and clever girl, 
accustomed to a life free from household care, falls 
deeply in love with a very simple young farmer, whose 
tastes and hers seem widely opposite. Years go on, and 
she remains attached to him, and nothing can possibly 
sever them. Her parents, knowing the temperament of 
their daughter, and how different it is from her lover's, 
and knowing how unsuited she is for a quiet country life, 
where she might have to do a lot of work, seek 


to throw obstacles in their way. The more she is . 
F rmer 
lover. What should the parents do? 


should, in the first instance, never seem to be 
op to their daughter s attachment. should 
rather go to the other extreme. If the girl is obstinate, 
ing will make her more so than opposition. The 
parents should extol her lover to the skies, should con- 
stantly ask him to the house, and on visits should 
never fail to leave the two 1 whenever possible. 
At the same time, they should di ask other 
ung men to the house. They should 


not unattractive in 1 There are many such 
3 to be found. If there is a brother, he should 
often to bring his frien 
the attractions of 5 
ee e e 
y. 

All the time, not one word of disparagement should 
be uttered about her lover. The process of disuniting 
the two should be left entirely to the couple themselves. 
If the result is a lessening of the i then the 
object will have been served. If, on the other hand, 
the attachment remains as firm as ever, then there 
should be no further obstacles in the of the couple. 
brought them 


ability may prove altogether wrong. 
people oftén become attached to those the evers, 
themselves. Two people of a type are seldom i 
eu‘ied for permanent upion. 

And who knows batvhat a town-bred girl mizh 
assimilate herselt to the invigorating life of the cou 
and throw herself into the work of a farm wiihuut «. 
effect of weariness? There is, after all, as much 
Nature and her joys to be encountered amongst grecu 
fields and ures, as amongst artificial men and 
women, the atmosphere of town. 

2 


l of a girl 

years older than himself. He isin receipt 

of very slender wages. Should he declare his 
love or keep it to himself ? 


Tun boy is seventeen, the girl twenty-two. A love 
between them is not at all unnatural. But a pro- 
hetic point of view, it would be a very inadvisable suit. 
Quite ve years must elapse before marriage, and his 


ideas during that time usu 17 und a complete 
change. e rid of a lot of nonsensical hopes and 
ambitions, and is often a ing. Further, a 


boy of seventeen very rarely knows what is his real 
vocation in life, and the s ing five years may show 
him to be fitted for quite other than those in 
which he has started. 
When he is twenty-two, the girl will be twenty-seven. 
Now, that is a very undesirable disparity between these 
ages. She is an experienced woman, who has her 
first flush of youth and ps beauty, while 
the world before him. another five he will be 
. in — 5 on she will . 
mage. Obvio ere are grave disadvantages in 
such a match. Unless attachment is unusually 
strong, the tendency for it to wear off as she begins to 


should get out of his system as soon ible. 
As thir attachment continu time will sho 8 
really love each other with an enduring love. 
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Athlete's Cough | — ö 
CHALLENGE SALE| | 

41 must have contracted it while [Misra g a 
Training for Athletic Meetings * = 2 OHN NOBLE L ö 
A CHALLENGE ron WORLD] | 
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PERCY GOURLAY 
photograph.) 


(From 8 
Winter athletics cause many colds. | for the athlete a perfect condition of 
In the enthusiasms of football not | health. 
much care is taken of the health. Mr. Gourlay got himself and kept 
Yet even while training and com- | himself in condition by using Scott’s 
peting it is easy to guard against Emulsion. Athletes should try it— 
coughs and colds. Here is the tip: preventive treatment is better for 
them than curative treatment. Scott’s 
“Mona House, Isleworth, Middlesex, | Emulsion supplies exactly what they 
“February 8th, 1901. need—pure cod-liver oil with hypo- 
«Dear Sirs,—For some time I have | phosphites of lime and soda. The 
been suffering from a severe cold and | ood- lirer oil is treated by our process 
hacking cough, which I think I must | so that all the virtue of it remains, 
have contracted while training to | while all the disagreeable taste and 
compete at athletic meetings. One |, smell are taken away. Cod-liver oil 
day a friend of mine said I ought to | is the finest strengthener ever known; 
try your Scott's Emulsion as he knew hypophosphites of lime and soda the 
it would do me good. I took his | best tissue, muscle and bone builders. 
advice and soon found I was deriving | There can be no question of the value 
benefit from the treatment. After | of these things to the athlete. 
taking Scott’s Emulsion for three Ho should, however, remember. that 
weeks I had entirely lost my cold | the high value of those ingredients is 
and no longer had any cough. Iam obtained only in Scott’s Emulsion— 


Quaker Oats makes the most porridge 
" hen cooked according to the directions on each packet. It’s easy to make it 
good, but just as easy to make it best. 
Quaker Cate makes the best porridge 
when cooked in the Quaker Oats Cooker. Our offer below explains fully how 
you may obtain a Cooker freo. 


OUR OFFER | A 


READ IT. 


now feeling in splendid health, and | the scientific blending of which is 7 . 
give Scott's Emulsion all the iit | the result of thirt years’ expe ° >. 2-pint Sener e like | this = sas 2-Ib packet or 


for same. It gives me great pleasure | Cheap imitations give only cheap 
to testify to so genuine a remedy. results. No substitutes possess the 
Yours truly, unique value of cod-liver oil. 
Signed) Psrcy Govezar.” To get the athletic value that Mr. 
Gourlay obtained, take Scott’s Emul- 
Every athlete knows that training | sion—the wrapper of every bottle 
makes extra demands upon his | has a picture of a man carrying a 
trength—competition still greater | big codfish. 
demands. Football, running “ cross You can obtain a sample of Scott's 
country” are all hard work and | Emulsion by sending threepence to 
must be met by extra effort. Coughs | cover postage to Scott & Bowne Ltd., 
nd colds are not permissible if the 95 Great Saffron Hill, London, E. C., 
thlete is to keep in the pink of con- and mentioning this paper. All 
lition. Scolt's Emulsion maintains | chemists sell Scott's Emulsion. 


On receipt by us, PostacE Pam, of required number of WHITE SQUARES, or 
price mentioned below, before Sept. 30th, 1903, 4 Quaker Oats Cooker will be sent 
at once, carriage paid, to any address in Great Britain or Ireland. 

If you want the Cooker at once and have not the required number of 
S WHITE SQUARES, send 2/- for 2-pint size, or 2/6 for 3-pint size. The amount 
vou will be refunded immediately correct number of WHITE 
EA is seit us, postage paid, if received by us before Sept. 30th, 1903. 
Write your address plainly, and mention this paper. 
Address: Drraxruxxr B2 QUAKER OATS Lrp., Eastcuear, Lonvoy, E. C. 


QUAKER OATS, sold in lb. and 2- lb. Packets only. 


Beware of Substitution. Quaker Name and Quaker Figure on every Packet. 
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REAR COLUMNS. 


4 pencil-case will be awarded to each person whose letter 
is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion 


for a title is used. 
Tun Railway Stations Name-hunting Competition closed 
yesterday, The key will appear next week, and 


the names of the winners the week following. 

re’ Com- 
e result of the 
the Christmas 


in the place of a hich it has taken away. That 

is how you 

“elf,” but, owing to the corruptive tendencies of our 
„ have, in course of years, become an oaf.” 

Taken as a whole, I think you can grammatically 

class yourselves in the plural as “ oaves,” on the same 

principal as “loaf” and “loaves.” 

Ir is unusual to find such ingenuity as one of my 
correspondents . this week. He makes the 
suggestion that cyclists during wintry weather should 
put runners on their machines, which would other- 
wise be useless, and turn them into sleighs. There is 
something about such a powerful conception as this 
that is ost flabbergasting. Even now I do not 
quite see how they would work, unless, like the 
immortal canal boats, the runners were made on the 
slant so that, whatever the angle at which the ground 
was inclined, the machines would always be running 
down hill. This, however, requires further thought 
and consideration. 

Tw order to keep one's feet warm in winter, R. T. M. 

that we should kick for a certain time at an 
imaginary football, which will cause a vigorous flow 

. ol blood through the pedal extremities, keeping the 

whole body in a state of beautiful warmth. —. 
This is excellent. I presume my mdent enjoys 
the luxury of a large office, and complete unobserved 
privacy, or else is engaged in outdoor occupations. To 
those, like myself, who eke out an existence in a 
modest cupboard, in which one can scarcely move, I 
fear the privilege of being able to indulge in the 
indiscriminate kicking of even an imaginary football 
is denied without damage to walls and toes. Further, 
we have a certain amount of dignity to maintain. 
The rumour that your editor been seen by the 
office boy kicking the air for ten minutes might cause 
erroneous impressions to get about; and if even he, 
in the fulness of years and honour, is not exempt from 
foul calumny, how would it go with readers of equal, 
but less established, respectability ? 

“Way do clean shirts always attract the dirt sooner 
than—well, those of moderate spotlessness?” asks 
Suinrr. The cleaner the shirt he puts on, the sooner 
he finds it becomes dirty. ile a spotless white 
shirt will only last him two days, a shirt of average 
soiledness will remain in that state for three or even 
four days. ly a clean shirt can get 
soiled. A weil-washed, shining garment, when worn 
for a day, shows up the marks more conspicuously 
than a 8 one. The former gives a more 
1 e relief to * dirt N 1 rage back- 
ground. very clean n 

and that is the worst kind of dirtiness, as it is 85 


time. 
it up by contrast with its own whiteness, but assimi- 
lates it as a whole, and, instead of becoming “ 

as days go on, simply gets less white, until it acquires 


London. In the English ces 

about half-a-dosen cities in the whole of the United 
States also have a few, on the Continent they are 
unknown. Some ie may look upon this as a 


blessing. I believe 1 am inclined to do eo myself. 
One uses them because the London four- 
wheelers are possible, and the hansom is 


The 


To get the doors o a have to lean forward across 
1 — and — i 


You were at one time an 


getting in, and your hat is spoilt by the rain (one 
of the reasons why you a cab is to save your 
hat). Besides this the formation of the cab is su 
that you have to get in head foremost, as if it were a 
kennel, and turn round like a d settling down in 
its straw. After this you have the alternative of allow- 
ing the glass apron to be lowered—which means 
certain death if the horse down, as it is sure to 
do—or holding your n the opening, so that 
you can take a header into the when the time 
comes. This is the better plan, but it prevents you 
from seeing where your coachman is driving you, 
half the fun of riding in a hansom is to see how near 
you can come to running over people, colli with 
vehicles eight or nine times as heavy as the cab, and 
to cannoning off kerb-stones and street-lamps. But 
only a Londoner appreciates these luxuries. 
American or a Fre an would rather look on. 
Mr young friend, Mz. P. Dousizyou, has had a strange 
sort of dream. During his re hours, recently, 
he believed that he was knighted, and, curious 
enough, the facts which he has written conce 
will find in this number) are perfectly correct. 
mind was wandering only in those portions which 
affect his relations with your old Editor. When he 
handed me in the MS. I saw at once that he was run 
down, and so, after reading his “copy,” I bundled 
him off to Carlsbad to take the waters. In the next 
number will appear his experiences there. I have 
had a long letter from him, in which he says that the 
change has done him a deal of good already. While 
he is away and unlike 


. of several ers, 
tell you what sort of a fellow he arnt is. Well, to 


heard of this but expressed 
his regret he wasn’t there, as it would have been such 
en exciting experience to write up for his readers! 
I just tell you this little incident to show you the 
sort of young fellow he is. Some of his coming adven- 
tures will be tremendously exciting. 
1 oper way howl 1 
newspa not engagements ikewise 
announced? It would make an engagement a much 
more serious affair than it is at present,” so says Mn. 
A. B. C. D., of Rugby. Although I do not 
for a moment suppose that the idea would ever 

e popular, it is a sound one all the same. 
Announcements of the kind in high life are occasion - 
rs, and in the States it is 


_an addition to the announcements 
already made in newspapers should become popular, I 
suppose it will also be necessary for the 23 off 
n to be notified in the same way. 
BF ee en oe oe of the 

aritimes o ce carry heavy guns on board as 
ballast, so that in the event ee they would be 
able to arm themselves without delay. He wants to 
know if this is true. 


and any other country; France, for several reasons, 
— d not Bald e ee and send them 
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ning 
the ceremonial part of the business (and which you 


I nave something of both interest and importance to 
tell you this week. It concerns a new attraction 
which will shortly be published from this office, par. 
ticulars of which you will find on the front pave. 
Now, there are hundreds of world-famous pictures, 
many of which you yourself admire, but of which you 
have hitherto been unable to obtain copies. Dy a 
process which is the outcome of the expenditure of an 
enormous amount of time money, we are enable] 
to supply 2 gorge of nine of these pictures, 

rinted in all the go us colours of the originals, 

or One Shilling. pictures are handsomely 
mounted, ready for framing, and each set of nine is 
bound .in an attractive cover in such a way that the 
purchaser may keep the pictures in Ay gp io instead 
of ing them on the walls, should he prefer to do 
80. e sets of nine pictures will be issued every 
fortnight each number . coloured 
copies of famous masterpieces. The part is ready 
on Friday, January 8lst, and in order to make sure 
of i at all events, the first part, it will be 
advisable for you to ask your newsagent to reserve you 

a copy. I rp tomy preyed pi seen the — 5 nine 

ictures, an are gorgeous; nothing of 
the kind has esse bie offered before at so nominal a 
price. Ask for Famous Pictures of the World. 

“Why are 1 7 niggers?” asks in effect R. P. 
(Chorley). t is to say, why have they remained in 
a state of intellectual chaos, while other colourel 
races such as the Chinese, Japanese, and Hin lus, 
have attained a very high degree of intellectual pro- 
8 e reason, as given by scientists, 
s that the formation of the negro brain precludes 
its development after a certain is reached. With 
non-black races, the extension of the brain-pan, with 
advancing is accompanied by an increase of 
volume. us a man reaches his zenith of mental 

with middle age. But with the negro races, age 
rings with it certain affections of the cranium which 
arrest the intellectual development. Therefore, 
negro races, through lack of adult mental power, 

5 the 3 — * an, 91 te 

wri losophy, poetry, or legend lore, which has 

been the possession of almost every other branch of 
the human family, from which successive generations 
ie those ideas which made them ultimately civi- 


Tun billiard-tables manufactured by Messrs. J. N. 
Mally and Comper, one of which is offered as a 
prize in the Name-Hunting Competition this week, 
are on view at the followi laces : 

Messrs. Spiers Ax Pom Lrp., Blackfriars, 

Messrs. T. WaLuis anv Co. Lrb., Holborn C 

R Street, 


Mussns. Kenpat, Mituxe Ax Co. Mancheste 

Mr AIREY AND OO,, 158-8 Rye Laue, Peckham. 

Mrsens. Ervery anv Oo., st „Dublin 
ortsmouth. 


Mr. Gronon Cottixs, 67 Commercial Road, F 
Mz. Moxtsira, Ths Pygmalion Leeds. 


DO WHAT THE MAJORITY DO 


And Sign the Coupon on the Front Page. 
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4 WOMAN'S REMARKABLE RECOVERY 


EXTREME DEBILITY AND INSOMNIA. 


The marvellous wae da, Ash. Hits: amen fe: which Bile Beans fo: Biliousness saved a Bolton mill-worker's 
has lately caused considerable wonderings and comment in local industrial circles. 
umatic fever left Mre. Elizabeth Hodgeon, of 13 Boundary Street, Halliwell, Bolton, 
i heart disease and general oes and nothing was ablo to cure her until she took a course 
Kile 7. for Biliousness; in fact, more than once she was believed to bo at death's 


„ To a local who investigated the caso Mrs. Hodgson said— Ten yca 
le © on a visit to aie sy 2 place—I had an awful attack of ‘thous wis fore 


y. e: me coming out 
, said 15 heart disease. My 
3 hy 0 end of seven weeks I was taken 
1 2 D none Cae 1 but pido i > by was very ill. I came 


et I went back to 
iT hes Se two aor er a co ta take me a home. 


0 i e : t 
all .I dreaded night 5 „I was always short. of — 3 2 
es quite out of Lz t Just r. Christmas we had a few Bile Beans sent. I took some, 
; d next morning t a ey was able to walk and wash up, and I felt quite refreshed, 
dor the first time for a while had been able to sleep at night. At the week-end I got two 
zes of Beans at Waller Riley’s, chem! ia, at their Road shop, and in a few weeks 
4 felt thoroughly fit to work. All the people about were thoroughly amazed at the change in me. 
ro-day I have entirely got rid of my tid eae complaint, and I feel as a as ever I did before the fever. 8 
a can eat “Leo now well, go up and down stairs without the test difficulty, and am weaving from morning till night, as I did years ago. I attribute my cure solely vo Bie Beans, 
| hich are grandest 1 rer heard of, and I am so for what they havo done for me.’ 
a BILE BEANS FOR BILIOUSNESS WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 
ne 19586 ATT NINE cure A HEADAC 4 es eee BZA, 0 Der i 15 8 = W in Ped 20857 5 = 
! t 
WUZZIN BAe HAD, FULN! 70 a 60 ff 10K. LACE OF AMBITION, | free, and a Book on Liver and . FREE SAMPLE COUPON. 
NE HLITY 111 ia AILMENTS, F PIMPLES, ond a host of other ailments that owe their | if you send your name and address aud a peuny 
rigin to defective bile 8 on. Bie Beans are obtainable of all Chemists, or Taler (to 5 return a along wit 5 an 
are e tie paper e e TH eee r co ds des times | Mat WANCEAC 8 ¢ Na cO's Central Distributing 4 R = 8 . 1002 
ndon Wi 2) 2 2. 
mall size); rey nm ean A er ot Neri an rever loos. 4 = id 


NS BILIOUSNESS 
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Solid Silver Watches & Gold Rings ser With Diamonds 
2 
Lotion. 


BILEB 


GiwE nN AW NU 


w CLOCKS, SILVER PLATE, & othr ful atices for tntrotucing or pretty goods yay 
OF E CATALOGUE SENT IN EACH PARCEL. E 
For Clearing the All shove il be, given as free GIFTS for HUNDREDS OF 
| Shia from Spots, | T crtcimces e ee <r ¢ 1 
Blemishes, Red- R e 3 > 
ä e e son a of ues” = OR 
BROUGHT FREE TO YOUR HOME! Alen . beaut 8 10 2 8 3 
POUNDS SAVED! . % F mn © KN al F NO MONEY $ 
Lifelong Satisfaction Assured! pleasing appear · on 3 & <2 Ww ANTED 
‘SEED A POST-CAED TO-DAY FO 8 wuss, a ven cet : 
H. SAMUEL 3 on Saar Sar mean 
— RETUAN TEE — © m MANUFACTURERS’ WATCH & JEWELLERY TRUST CO., UJ 


(Dept. No. 1), Granville House, Arunde St., Strand, London, W.C. 


GREAT FREE BUYERS’ GUIDE. 
P‚En ae aes i bree ner DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD TO 9 Ame FAMOUS EE 
SHREWD BUYERS! 8 BL HAVING ssi neat shew D 


the world is con- 


Consists-of 220 pages, enriched by 3,000 Magnificent | 
Illustrations 
Includes 9 of k. ä — Free Prise System, ETE D* 12 
Uu Lists OF FREE PRESENTS MI MINCRUMrY nal b 
For Purchasers to select from. nls Milk-. als Der — al — 
SAVE HALF YOUR OUTLAY. wa 17 for rie pas seins 
CENTS’ REAL SULVER.WATCHES, GB. SOLID COLD BROOCHES, S/S. ch ocol ate st 2 — — Cat 


Beautiful Real Gold Betrothal RINGS, set with Real Stones, 6/6. 
AND COUNTLESS THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR CENUINE BARCAINS. 


has been abundantly proved.” (The Times). 


sou N — 10 ‘om 
5 2d., Sd 2 18. Tablets, ceccses F/O 
Wannen — — 


TE FOR FREE OQUE TO-DAY. (PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
wa cig ° * anaes ge Se Lal., London Seat Pout free came day e ordered. |] MACDONALD D SMITH, Steinway Hall, 


ALLIMITATIONS ARE INFERIOR) AEE AL RS Ide Le to Keyboard. 


H. SAMUEL, Market st. MANCHESTER. M MAR” Son 
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YOU, WILL SLEEP WELL, 
tl 


Because BEECHAM’S PILLS gentiy. caim Irritation of the Nervous 8 a 

=] while, by their stimulative and cleansing action upon the Liver. and Kidneys,’ - j 

= Hl digestion proceeds with normal regularity, so that at night the tranquillised : 15 
55 mind and body are prepared for ‘ a, s sweet restorer,” peaceful . fie 
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WEEK ENDING 
9 
Teer 90, 1908 Supplement to Pearson's Weekly. i 
RAINBOWS TO ORDER. Wonps are vehic! i ee ale eee Fase 
; Curse, ate: en = thought; but vehicles, of Result of the Picture Football Clubs"’ 
‘A novex advertisement was lately seen in a jeweller’s . Competition 
winder i e e den ber ot en d rr tad form to ip yur bre i sais atl 
set with just enough space between them to admit an orm to dip your bread in th ft : 3 er oat te l 
ee light. The rays passing through the ice wore | “Yes, but it's good taste, mamma.” e 
reflected in every direction, and the window was literally — — prizes were therefore lnmped together and divided equally 
full of rain umongst the following: Jas. Jones, Gordon Terrace, 


The same effect can be obtained, but in a smaller | A woman's scorn is not to be trifled with. Especially | High Street, Moxley, near Wednesbury; Mis 
degree, by 43 1 7 er when you step on it in a crowded tramear. ain Matthews, Miss C. H. Taylor, C. Morgan A8 Nor 
half- an- in a. — Wood ee eae de x che — ns Buildings, Gough Street); Mis. E. Matthews, A Turner 
with 1 141 * ith finel ’ Kei page 4 3 ne J Sy ee (9 Lower Lichfield Street); Edward Matthews, W. Lees 
glasses 18 wd behind the « ice, and an electric 2 (who is sitting on the rocking-horse with | (St. Annes Road); Jos. Baut (61 Newhall Street); A. 
light is suspend —— 0 . and midway a el, and who wishes to be polite): “I think if one | Matthews, Mrs. J. Bant (81 Newhall Street); Miss P. 
between 41 og . Led of glass must be free us got off I could ride much better.” Matthews, W. Hicks (7 Shepwell Green); Mrs. M. 
from dust — u i * 4 — Matthews, G. Matthews, W. Matthews, all of Willenhall, 
Last winter, 175 0 Lag 1 e use of this prin. Statfs.; Mis. S. Lidggett and S. Lidggett, of Leamore 
ciple on a magni cent _ le — — 1 sheets of FINGER-PRINTS OF CRIME. Lane, Bloxwich, near Walsall ; W. T. Hateley, 34 Broad 
plate 2. 5 — ten 22 =i 7 —— Street, Buston 3 E. Mildred, Mrs. E. H. Knight and E. 
5 2 U 7 3 3 OS 8. 6 N 8 3 ; 8 
rat rubies. The result was a splendid spectacle. 3 om bane touches anything, it leaves upon the | Miss 4. Noakes, Mise J. Nonkes F. Notes and Mice 

sion ine 5 with n This pre — : apres 1 of Aston-on-Carrant, Tewkesbury ; Jas. 
Max: “Charley Stubtoe is a good dancer in his way.” parr to the eye; it is made by the acid of moisture | B. ie is 955 d 16) Shaw Heath, Stockport. 
Sue: “Yes, and in every else’s way.” exuded from the skin. If you place the palm of your | Furz (1), Hinckley (2 1 
3 y y hand flat of blank (U, II ley (2), Poole (3), Remnants (11), Stonelaw 
12 on a sheet paper, you may not sec the | (5-9), Leylan ! (2-15), Leo (15), Slongh, (3), J o i rough (3-8), 
— aintest trace of the hand, and many people will be | II, art of Midlothian (7-11-9-4), Lincoin City (6), W. Ingo ough 

Fmsr Cincus Max: “ How do you manage to fill your | angry at the suggestion that there is any exudation— (10. Middiesbrough (8), Blackpool (3), Blackpool United (3-16), 
show with only six performers?” . their hands are perfectly dry, they do not suffer from ei ee 1 City 18.0% Feder d le. 

c i'e metal plat, covered | Gil", ead heat Ei, sites iy 
with a certain chemical preparation, be passed over the | Maret (15), Bushwood (15), Law Land (9-15). 


—— — 2 
paper, the representation of the hand becomes visible in S 
“Maw,” said a little boy who had been out in the | great detail. „ — — 
rain and been told to dry his white pinafore in front of | A French expert declares that when a burglar e of _resentblance between farmers and 
the fire, “is it done when it’s brown P touches a curtain or a doorpost, or anything else, he their Powltry. Both delight in full crops. 
3 leaves the mark behind him, and it is possible to get — 
. a picture of it. Even if he walks across the carpet Tux telephone is an arrangement by which two men 
Tax meanest man in the world is the husband who | in his socks he will leave a picture. As the markings of can lie to each other without becoming confused. 
placed his money in a rap, 80 that his wife could the hand are quite distinct in each individual, these — 22 — 
not get it in the early morning without liberating a | pictures may prove useful in bringing crime home to] Brown: “ What's Jones doing for a living now?” 
mouse. the perpetrator. Robinson: “Oh, anything his rich wife tells him.” 


Far Reduction Extraordinary. } 


‘Rosseui TREATMENT FOR THE CURE OF CORPULENCY 


Tals remarkable decrease of subcutaneous fat is not only | tinued. The liquid compound which forms the basis of the 
bdominal but manifests itself over the entire body. The | Russell treatment is purely vegetable. Whilst the reductive 
means are both pleasant and harmless, without any disoomfort- | process is steadily proceeding, the Compound acts also as 
ng restrictions, dietetic or otherwise. The reduction to an admirable tonic, promoting appetite, aiding digestion, 
ali tions is permanent, so that when slimness and | nuirition, and assimilation, and thus strengthening and vitalising 
mmetry are attained, the treatment may be discon- | the entire system. 
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abnormal perging and sweating, but as soon as they are copy they have simply to send two penny stamps (for 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS OF THE dropped fat formation re-commences, and the whole postage) to Mr. F. Cecil Russell, Woburn 8 
process of climination of the adipose has to bo gore through Street, ord Square, London, W. C., and they will receive 


RUSSELL” TREATMENT FOR THE — — 5 Pies a a copy per return, under plain, seated envelope. 
GUE OF rel. ic ("SPECIAL OFFER. 


„and as to the causes and the 
„ we cannet do re — — 

notice = very remarkable treatiso by DE. ©. ne wy «Oo TEST TRIAL CASES. “WE 
Noruune succeeds like success, eays the b= ace thers 5 which is 8 Tor Stout People who have not yet tried the “ Russell Treatment. 
alency and the Cure,“ contains everything ono could BY ARRANGEMENT, A LIMITED NUMBER OF SPE- 
3 wish to know on thesubject. It treats of scientific Ned FORMS VINE BASIS. OF TH Be eee 
matters without the hard scientific terminol usual in TREATMEN T HAvE BEEN RESERVED Ft pier aie. 
such books; itis ao eminently Lacid and cer, thst anyme | WaCKLT AT TUG NOMINAL, PRICE Of 2.6 INCLUDING 
lerstativoly with the causes nd thecnreot obceity, | CONCLUSIVE TEST @F ITS WONDERFUL EFFICACY. 5 
and the various methods of treatment hithorto employ PULL DIRECTION WING THE TREAT. 


S FOR FOLLOV 
q ves us the recipe of the co: that forms the basis of | MENT WILL ACCOMPANY EACH TEST CASE, ALSO 
own treatment. From this it will be seen that none 185 eee LE 0d. BOOK, “CORPULENCY, 
but harmless vegetable ients are employed. Ensuite, T OFFER REMAINS OPEN UNTIL 
V 


Mr. Russell presents a a thousand extracts from grate- 
ful letters received from F who have permanently 


nis NTIL SUCH TIME 
AS THE NUMBER RESE GD Is EXMAUS N 5 
RETURNED cars Wit) * * 
SEND REMITTANCE, UNDER ENVELOPE MARKED 
10 8 iB STREET B DSGUARE, LON 885 
W.., AND PUBLICATION. * 5 


R 18 DEVOID OF ANY MARK DENOTING 
AU communications will be considered private. 


„ végime. We find that the 
t 2ibs. per dicm, commencing 


average 
within twenty-four hours of me Se treatment; but 
Mr. Bussell’s more modest claim is a decreaso of fat 
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NICOTINE FOUND “NOT GUILTY.” 


A Jury of Scientists Declare it Innocent. 


P. . the other day interviewed a West-end phyeician 
or With Pespect to the resent di of the f 

„With respec! e recent discor o fact that 
neither fusel-oil nor nicotine can be Nigutly rded in 
either case as solely a poisonous agent,” said he, “ this 
is now admitted by, I might say, all scientists. Mo ern 
analysis clearly proves it. „ 

«We'll take tobacco first. Unlimited tobacco. 
smoking has hitherto been considered as carrying in 
its trend poisonous effects imparted by, and due to, the 
presence and action of nicotine. This common beliuf 
now hasu't the proverbial leg to stand on. 

“Excessive smoking is undoubtedly bad from tlc 
medical point of view, as it brings about heart and 
head troubles, but this mal-condition is produced Ly t!.e 
action of a chemica! agent in tobacco called pyridine, 
not nicotine. About pyridine more anon. 

“We have now proved by the methods of modern 
analysis that by far the greater portion of nicotine, a 
not = injurious element, is almost completely 
destroyed by combustion. : 

“The amount of nicotine in Virginia tobacco, for 
example, does not exceed 1 per cent., notwithstanding 
that the quantity of nicotine in this icular brand of 
weed is popularly thonght to be much more than this. 

“When smoking, the nicotine of tobacco does not 
enter the 5 do therefore, to such an extent as wis 
formerly thought, and the quantity that does find its 
way there is 80 small as to be unable to produce those 
dire effects that occur in certain cases. 

“New products are formed consisting of 
tobacco tar-oils which are undoubtedly in a way 
po‘sonous and the chief constituent of which is pyridine. 

“In their composition these oils are closely related 
to nicotine, though esing different characteristics, 
and they are responsible for the sick headache, trembling 
and giddiness following excessive peony. 

“ What makes your pipe smell foul? It is produced, 
not by nicotine, of which only a very small quantity 
is present, but by these oils headed 1 the E 
— ‘or 


He takes no part in the trimming or lighting of the 
lantern, nor in the other dailv routine of uuty; but 
simply waits and watches, .:atches and waits, w. 
week, and month by month, for the death or disablement 
which will promote him from a drone into a worker. 
And how frequently the expected happens, is shown 
4 the history of the famous Lae ight, off Land’s 
nd. Four, at least, of the light-keepers have been 
washed off the rock and drowned, the last so recently 
as 1877. Another man died in the lighthouse, and his 
dead body was kept for two months in the any of 
the building by his sole surviving comrade fthis p- 
pened before the rule was adopted of having a third 
man), communication with the shore being impossible 
during the whole of that time; whilst, of two others, 
one committed suicide, and another went mad. 
Perhaps the most frightful desert in the world is that 
stretching for more than two hundred miles between 
Yuma and Carlton, in Southern California. It is 1 
a billowy, shifting sea of sand, hundreds of feet below 
sea-level for the most part, and with a mean average 
temperature of 120 degrees Fahrenheit. No animal 
can exist there, not even the coyote; and the Apache, 
the Bedouin of the New World, who can live on almost 
auything and travel well nigh anywhere, cannot be 
induced, no matter by the offer of how big a bribe, to 
venture far into its interior. By day it is a furnace. 
By night a dead land, wherein the stars draw near 
through the thin clear air; and the gigantic cereus, 
emblein of barrenness, casts weird shadows athwart the 
moonlit level. 
THE LONELY WATCHER ON THE DESERT. 
Yet in the very heart of this terrible solitude there 
dwells ever and always a solitary watchman. His pre- 
sence dates back to the 1155 1865, when a party of 
miners, prospecting for gold, constructed a huge reser- 
voir some twenty miles northward of where now stands 
Mammoth Tank Station, on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. In courss of years, an immense quantity of water 
collected in this artificial Jake, which lies at a consider- 
able altitude, and when the nl ef was constructed 
the directors sought out the original builders, some o 
whom had by that time become men of substance, and 
demanded of them that they should pump it dry, and 
destroy the dam they had erected; as otherwise the 
accumulated flood might, some day, burst bounds, and 
destroy their track and station. 
Finding they were legally liable, these had estimates 
prepares but the cost of carrying out the work was 
‘ound to be so considerable that they compromised with 
the railway company by building a couple of sluices and 
finding the capital sum sufficient to pay a man about 
£3 a week to look after them for ever. Zo there the 
man is to this day. Not the same man, of course, for 
no human being could for long sustain such utter isola- 
tion. But someone has always to be there. He signals 
his presence by heliograph to Mammoth Tank Station 
thrice daily, at morning, noon, and evening, and receives 
back a brief answering signal each time. Other com- 
munication with the outside world he has none. He 
can, however, be relieved permanently at any time b 
giving the company forty-eight hours’ notice; an 
experience has proved that very few men retain their 
“ job” for more than four or five months. 
HUNTING FOR STRAY LIGHTS. 
A salary of from three to five hundred pounds a 


Silent Watchers who Give Warning of Death, or 
5 — are on the Spot to Defeat him when he 
omes. 


Tur deadliest stuff manufactured on an extensive 
scale in England is cyanide of potassium, the poisonous 

rinciple o prose acid. The process of distillation 
is not in itself, however, unhealthy, and consequently, 
the men engaged in the trade are, as a rule, fine, robust 
specimens of the British working-man. 

Nevertheless, the lives of one and all of them are 
overshadowed by an ever-haunting horror—the thought 
that, one day or other, they may fall victims to tho 
craving to eat the fatal feathery crystals which con- 
stitute the product of their labours. 

This hideous lust is no myth of the imagination. It 
is a true and terrible fact. To taste means death. Every 
man and boy in a cyanide factory knows that full well ; 
yet, knowing it, every now and then an old and trusted 
workman will be smitten with the desire to try the 
pe ot a and fall frothing and foaming to the 
ground. 

That is why, at the door of every such poison factory, 
stands a man ever on the watch with a jar of ammonia, 
aoe acid’s antidote, ready to his hand. Sometimes 

o is quick enough. Sometimes not. Those whom he 
has brought back from the jaws of death, all tell the 
same tale. The craving came upon them instan- 
taneously, and irresistibly. Scientists say that it is akin 
to the desire which comes occasionally over people stand- 
ing on the brink of a precipice to throw themselves 


over. 

It is this latter weird impulse which is responsible for 
many of the deaths of workmen employed at great alti- 
tudes. 

WORKMEN WHO HURL THEMSELVES FROM 
HEIGHTS. 


In building the first Tay Bridge, for instance, no fewer 
than five labourers lost their lives through this species 
of involuntary suicide. Now, however, it is customary 
in all similar works to keep watermen on watch in the 
channel below. Between fifteen and twenty such men 
were employed constantly during the whole time the 
Forth Bridge was being erected ; and during the recent 
painting of the Tower Bridge, in London, a similar wise 

recaution was adopted. Of course, these watchers for 
involuntary-voluntary deaths are also on the look-out 
for genuine accidents, of which there are invariably a 
certain PEERY, corresponding roughly to the size 
of the job and the number of men employed. 

As a rule, the death-watcher is not himself liable to 
the particular form of fatality from which he secks 
to fend others, but this does not apply to the man in 
charge of the “distance signal” at a rifle-range. A 
mile or more beyond the butts he stands, while firing 
is going on, keeping watch and ward by the red flag 
of danger, and warning heedless pedestrians of the risk 
they incur by venturing within the danger zone. 

e is too far from the firing point to catch even the 
most distant echo of the reports of the rifles. He has 
to strain his ear to distinguish even the bugle calls that 
tell him when to raise and lower his flag. All around 
him may be summer and sunshine, the song of birds 
and the hum of insect-life; and yet he knows full well 
that at any moment, death, sudden and invisible, may 
send him sobbing to earth. It needs but the misdirected 
shot of a careless recruit ; or even a ricochet bullet that 
has missed the big butts, and, leaving the whole wide 
countryside untouched and unharmed, has brought off 
a million to one chance by burying itself in his body. 

“ROGER,” THE VAPOROUS MAN-KILLER. 


“Roger is coming! Clear, lads!” Such is the cry 
heard only too often in the alkali factories of the North. 
„Roger is the nickname given by the workmen to the 
chlorine gas, which, e on to slaked lime, trans- 
forms the latter into bleaching ees It is a green, 
noisome, evil-smelling, rs le vapour, and s0 
poisonous that a few mouthfuls will kill a strong man 
within a minute or so. To guard against this ever- 
present danger Iqok-out lads,” are now permanently 
employed at nearly all the factories. At a warning cry 
from one of these, there is witnessed the strange 
spectacle of every of ania rushing willy for the open 

rhaps hu 8 8, or the open 
Er, and afety, Should “Roger” win the 


d ; 
as some belated ard is concerned, the look-out lad 
has brandy ready at is elbow. But he has need for swift- 


15 Which do I 1 the beet m : smoking, 
the cigar, pipe, or oigare analysis again 
shows that the common opinion held by the man in the 
street on this point is wrong. We are accustomed to 
hear the cigarette reviled and denounced as a baneful 
form of smoking, but unless analysis be absolutely 
wrong—which no scientist will admit for a moment 
the cigarette is now to be regarded as the least injuriviis 
form of smoking. 

This verdict has been arrived at because the com. 
bustion of the tobacco is more complete than chat 
of the tobacco in a pipe, or of the uncut leaf of a cizar. 

“T should place in the order of injuriousness, firsi, the 
cigar, pipe, and cigarette. 

“The pipe serves as a condenser, the products not 
reaching the mouth, but a good deal of conden:aticn 
takes place in the burning 1 and the products reach 
the mouth and are absorbed by the smoker. 

“T have used the word injuriousness in a relative 
sense only, because if smoking be indulged in modeiste:y 
there is no harm done. 

“With regard to whisky, the violent headache follow- 
ing a too free potation of an indifferent spirit is usually 
ascribed to fusel oil. It is not so. 

“ Fusel oil is certainl: pag ill of whisky, 
but it is not that which produces ill-effects deranging 
the system. It is due to the presence of what we «ill 
aldehydes, which are partly oxidised alcohols in whisky, 
and the mischievous agent of these is furfurol. 

“So what pyridine is to tobacco, furfurol is to whisky. 

“ Now, old-matured whisky is certainly very and 
beneficial for the body, as it is free from furfurol, 
whereas the freshly-distilled and immutured spirit 
contains a marked quantity of it. That's where the 
difference comes in. 

“ But no matter what price you pay for your tobacco, 
you must in the act of smoking it draw into the system 
a certain quantity of pyridine, and it depends on the 


powe' ese are in 
lamp cabin at the pit bottom, where the poke 


and are coll 
they return to the surface. a big colliery there m 
be Loren er eight thonsand of them, and the official 
in question ie seopensible thet cosh eet o ey Se of his 
lect order. And not that alone, but it is part of 
usiness to see that, so far as possible, none of 
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ness of eye and . “Roger” olaga sapldly end. days Sustz: “Papa, what makes a man always give a e xe if tt were manuscript 

surely, and even though he be brought to life, a | woman a diamond engagement- U If the idea which you send is considered of sufficient interest 

workman once “ © ig never fit for much. Her Father; “The woman. ere 
In practically every isolated 1 throughout you will be paid for the at the rate of 

the world there are, nowadays, men stationed. * TWO GUINEAS A COLUMN. 


Yon are not to write the article, only to supply the ides. 


or for chat matter, one, could in most instances If the same be sent in by several the money will 


do the work eaually well. But the third man is there, | “What's that? 
M case of one of those untoward c.sualties happening, to | “It doesn't try to run up to every water-trough it 
which lighthouse keepers are 20 frequently subjected. | comes to.” 


“THERE'S one good thing about a motor - car.“ 


An illustrated article on “ People who have seen three e ꝛuturies, appears in the February ROYAL, 
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TOASTS DRUNK IN BEER. 


The Patriotic Belgians will do this. 


announced that the B of Brussels has 

to substitute Belgian for the champagne 

toaste were hitherto drunk in the Hotel de 

of Brussels. The change is to be made, not 
motives of economy, pov for patriotic reasons. 
an 


a thrifty race, they like to get the value for their money, 


froth allowed to remain on the top 
served. The grumbling is done more in private than in 
public, for it is recognised that it is very bad taste to 
complain openly in cafés or restaurants—besides, the 
Belgian 3 =<. 8 ane all ™ 

d over, gs idedly unpleasant for 
those who 8 or who dare to insinuate they are 
not rly serv 

Under these circumstances the pe ps pet and specially 
the Bruxellois, think a great deal of the city of Munich. 
There the waiters were accustomed to practise, with 
special ingenuity, the trick of supplying beer half froth, 
but the municipality stepped in, and put an end to this 

form of cheating. The city authorities of 
te AN have made strict rules as to the manner in 
which liquids are to be served in all public establish- 
ments. The froth on the top of the beer, which is 
known in French as “ the false-collar,” is to be no more 
than two centimétres and a half high, and all other 
drinks must be served in glasses to the top and 
brimming over. 

y int ion of these rules is punishable on a first 
conviction by a fine of 500 marks—twenty-five pounds 
—and by fi 12 imprisonment on a reconviction. 
With such et 1 ma not to oul tall cad + W 
the unich now and li 
— 1 their favourite “bock” wherever the 


thers on lines similar to those taken by his 
confrires of Munich. 


A BAD SIGN. 


MortHER: “I'm inclined to be suspicious of Mr. 
Hooker, Mabel, I don't think he’ 
a. n ink he's as well off as he 


p . 
Mabel: “ Why, he al i 
* eee ma, he ways wears a dress suit when 


5 3 “Yes; but it's not always the same one, my 
— . — 
TUT- Tur. 


“Ta word ‘reviver’ spells the same backwards or 
forwards.” 

It was the frivolous man who spoke. 

“Can you think of another? ” 

The serious man scowled up from his newspaper. 

“ Tut-tut!” he cried contemptuously. 

And they rode on in silence. 


HE WANTED TO BE SCALDED. 


_Socrery ly pute up with bad temper when the 
victim is more or less distinguished. 


A famous 3 once dropped in to tea at the house 
of a lady—a friend of his. old soldier bay to 


be in a very bad temper, and his hostess was alarmed to 


see him hastily gulping down almost boiling-hot tea. 
Wait, wait, general!” exclaimed the lady. “Let me 
give you some cold water.” 
_ “No, I thank you, madam,” said the general, continu- 
ing to drink. 

But I don't see how you can drink that boiling-hot 
tea without scalding yourself.” 
a o wonder you cannot, madam; I am scalding my- 
sel 


“Bat, sir, why do you?” 

Good gracious, ma' am, was the answer, “ don't you 
see I want to scald myself? 

The lady made no farther suggestion. 

enti — — 

Freppy (who has just got his first suit with knickers) : 
“It is nice, dad.” 

Dad: “ What is nice P” 

Freddy: Why, now I've got two legs like you.” 

fe 

“WovLD you take me for twenty years?” said a 
young lady, who looked much ee 

Bless you, my child,” said an admiring bachelor, 
“I would take you for life.” 


composed chiefly of 
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SCREENS OF TOBACCO. 


What some Smokers may do with their Waste 


Stumps and Fags. 


PossrBiy the ordinary reader will consider a screen 
“consumed cigars a very inartis- 
tic ornament even for a smoking-room. Readers, fair and 
otherwise, pray disubuse yourself of this idea. The writer 
lately enw a very unique affair that was not only decora- 
tive but appropriate—just an ordinary bamboo screen 
whose sole purpose was to cover a dingy grate, such a 
seren as any amuteur joincr might throw together in a 
good hour, but the centro part, instead of sustaining the 
usual flower-bedecked mirror, was occupied by a piece of 
parchment on which were firmly glued the left cigars of 
prominent guests. 

Cigars of first, second, and third-class brand, each 
wearing a paper band with the name of the smoker and 
any little particu!ars he cared to add, were so arranged 
as to form an artistic design. To show how popular 
this screen did become we may say that it was exhibited 
at several bazaars, always creating admiration. 

In its original home the legs of the screen stand in 
tobacco-pots of antique design, and pipes of different 
contour are carelessly scattered in the fender bottom. 

A screen of more ambitious character is in possession 
of a lady who tries to make her smoking friends com- 
fortable. This article of furniture is a panorama and a 
museum all in ono. Thousands of e collected 
from packets of cigarettes adorn the secondary flaps of 
the screen, while the centre part is a perfect mass of 
cigar and cigarette tips, a few complete cigars and gilt 
cigarettes being so distributed as to forin a design at 
once artistic and attractive. Many tempting offers have 
been made for this article, but the lady owner (who is 
also the manufacturer) is not disposed to part with it. 

Recently a smoker's cabinet was brought under our 
notice. he body, of sanda!-wood, was completely 
buried under its vencer of Continental cigarettes, while 
pipes of Eastern strain rendered the corners and heavier 
parts of the cupboard somewhat imposing. The interior 
of the cabinet is rough, and unless carefully examined 
looks exactly as if scuttered over with fine Turkish and 
Egyptian tobacco. 

et anothor smoker's cabinet is chiefly componed of 
the stems of pipes—clay, briar, 3 amber, and 
meerschaum being employed. For this unique cabinet 
the fair designer has refused the sum of £100. It is 
intended for a soldier lover who is shortly expected to 
r-turn from Seuth Africa. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE—BY A NEEDLE. 


This shows how I am drawn. M. 
Trare cre rolled into rods of 
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The burr 
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Hore you eee me getting pointed.” 
As I am double cut 
ints, one at cach end. This is done 

a steam-drivon stone, concave 
across the face, and, flying at a high 
,it points the wires, which 
are carried acroes it and kept revolv- 


Now I am “scoured.” Iam placed 
under runners which give mea whitish 


good are 
headed (all 8 way). 


After boiug skimmed'— tlint is, 
brightened iu the middle of the wire 
whore tho eyes nre to bce made—I am 
next ‘stamped ’’ to make room for | 
the eye. Stamping is done cither | 
by foot or steam power. A weight is 
released by a cam. 


want two 


Now comes ‘Ginishing”—polishin 
hand or machine. Aft: hi 


rendy to eare 
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When Barriers and 


Criminals. 


Own the evening of May Cth, 1882, was consummated 
the biggest political crime of last century, the assassina- 
tion, in the Phenix Park, Dublin, of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and Mr. Burke, the new Chief Secretary and 
the permanent Under-secretary for Ireland. 

Within forty-eight hours the city was placarded with 
proclamations, offering in the aggregate a reward of 
£16,000 for the apprehension of the unknown murderers. 
Ten thousand pounds of this was Government money. 
The rest was guaranteed by the municipality of Dublin, 
and by private individuals, . 

It vas the biggest sum that has ever been offered for 
the detection of any single offence, and the temptation 
was great to those in the know.” Small wonder, there- 
fore, that ere nightfall, Mr. Mallon, chief of the Dublin 
detective department, who was conducting the investi- 
gaticn, knew practically all there was to know concern- 
ing the plot and the plotters. 

Only, of course, he dare not act. As yet there was no 
evidence to justify arrests. But the immediate sum- 
mening of the four thousand and odd car-drivers of 
Dublin, to account for their time on the afternoon and 
evening of the fatal Saturday, must have struck terror 
into the hearts of the conspirators. It showed them 
that, even at this early date, the police knew by what 
means the murderers escaped from the park. 

Some of the latter tock alarm, and Carey, who after- 
wards turned informer, Dan Curley, McCaffrey, James 
Mullett, the chairman of the “Invincibles,” and other 
prominent members of the order, essayed to quit Dublin 
with the object of . abroad. For answer they 
were seized and lodged in Kilmainham gaol, where 
their brains were picked and sifted. In a sense, it was 
an illegal proceeding ; but Justice was playing for high 
stakes; and, moreover, Justice xneir. 


A HALTER OF £16,000. 


Meanwhile, those outside the prison walls began to 
realise that those sixteen thousand sovereigns were 
certain, sooner or later, to put a halter round the neck 
of such of them as were worth hanging. But they rea- 
liced also that they could do nothing. By night as 
well as by day, their every movement was watched. 
Free men Wee they were ca by golden bars, 
in a prison made of money; and there they remained, 

uaking and trembling, until on January 13th, 1883, 
the grand final coup. was made, end twenty-six of them 
were arrested at dead of night in various parts of 
Dublin. 

Just upon forty years ago, a spurious Bank of England 
note, printed on genuine paper, was presented for pay- 
ment at Threadneedle-street, and was duly Lene, 
the fraud only being detected when some time after- 
wards the forged document came to be entered in the 
„enncelled ledger.” 

In a) and banking-circles the news caused the most 
profound consternation. Then, as now, the paper upon 
which Bank of England notes are engraved, was made 
at Laverstock, in Hampshire, the manufacture being 
surrounded with all sorts of safeguards and precautions. 
To the mills a messenger was dispatched post-haste. 
An investigation followed, and it was quickly discovered 
that some thousands of sheets, sufficient for the print- 
ing of millions of pounds’ worth of notes, were 
missing. 

£6,500 CORNERED TWO FORGERS. 


At once the directors offered a reward of-£1,500 for 
the detection of the thief cr thieves, and this had the 
effect of causing some of the smartest intellects in Eng- 
land to bestir themselves in the matter. A stranger 
and his wife had, a short while prior to the robbery, 
taken up their residence at Whitechurch, a few miles 
distance from Laverstock, and this fact coming to the 
knowledge of the detectives engaged on the case, caused 
them to make inquiries, with the result that the former 
was quickly identified as an ex-convict named Burnett. 

More guarded inquiries, more secret shadowing, and 
Burnett was tracked to the shop of one Buncher, a 
butcher in Strutton Ground, and the latter, in his turn, 
was followed to a house in North Kent Terrace, New 
Cross, where resided a Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, with 
whom he did business in exchanging the false notes. 

By bribes and threats the woman was induced to 
confess, and, acting on her information, the officers of 
the law proceeded to arrest both Buncher and a man 
named Griffiths, the latter being the actual ver 
of the forged notes. The latter got penal servitude for 
life, Buncher’s sentence being twenty-five, and Burnett's 
twenty years. In addition to the £1,500 reward paid 
for the apprehension of these three dan, criminals, 
more than £5,000 was hay by the officials in 
shadowing them to see that they did not escape while 
the necessary evidence to secure their conviction was 
accumulating. 

More than four times this latter sum, however, was 
expended by the Bankers’ Association in laying by the 
heels the redoubtable Charles Bevan, better known to 


Halters of Sovereigus world, and rewards aggregating near 
in the Shape of Huge | able anywhere to anyone who coul p 
Rewards have Cornered him were offered; yet such was his marvellous cunnin 


fame as “ Jim the Penman,” who, ere he was eventually 
caught, succeeded in robbin 
close upon half-a-million sterling. 

Never before had any forger worked on so gigantic a 
scale, and never, consequently, had such efforts been 
put forth for his circumvention. Warrants for his arrest 
were applied for and issued in det large city in the 

£5,000, and pay- 
lay hands upon 


that for years he outwitted the sharpest intellects ad 
keenest . in Christendom. He was run to earth 


at last, although more by accident than skill, in a 


Cairo hotel, but he blew out his brains on the very 
eve of his arrest. 

Of course, technically, the reward was not payable 
under these circumstances, but so overjoyed were the 
bankers at being rid of their redoubtable enemy, that 
they promptly handed over the money to the officer 
who had tracked him to his lair. Afterwards a wild 
rumour got afloat that the suicide was not “Jim the 
Penman,” at all, but that the whole affair was a ruse 
to throw the police off the track. There is little doubt, 
however, that the body identified as his was his in 
. and that he took his own life rather than fall 
into the hands of his pursuers. : 

Never, however, has the power of gold to bring even 
the most desperate criminals to 1 been moro 
strikingly exemplified than in the suppression of 
Thuggee in India. For centuries the Thug had been an 
established institution throughout the pensinsula ; and 
the best authorities, native as well as British, were 
agreed that his extinction would be a matter of impos- 
ibility. 

HOW £500,000 DISPOSED OF THUGS. 

Nor did there, to tell the truth, seem much hope of 
their being mistaken. The assassins formed practically 
one vast secret confederacy, with whom murder was 
not only an honoured and honourable profession, but 
a sacred religious duty. Moreover, their victims were 
almost invariably wealthy men, the consequence bein 
that the lower classes, who, at that time, constitu 
fully ninety-five per cent. of the native population, held 
them in no abhorrence. 

Nevertheless, Sir William (at that time, Captain) 
Sleeman, who had made a life-long study of the 7 
and his methods, was convinced that the plague coul 
be stamped out if money enough were spent, and said 
as much to the Indian Government. The answer he act 
was to go ahead and spare no expense. This was in the 
autumn of 1828. *y the spring of next year, every ryot 
in every village and hamlet throughout the country knew 
that from £100 to £500 could be easily and safely earned 
by simply discovering a Thug to the authorities. 

Now even the former sum to the average Hindoo 
peasant is wealth beyond-the dreams of avarice. Nevcr- 
theless, just at first, approvers were few and far betwecn, 
for the dread of the terrible society and its vengeanco 
was yet upon the land. But as soon as it e evident 
that the Government was not only willing to pay well 
for information, but was able to protect the informer, 
the spell was lifted, and the assassins were denounced 
wholesale. 

The revelations were sufficiently startling. High 
native officials, wealthy merchants of repute, men who 
had up till then been the trusted servants and friends 
of Europeans, were proved to have been all along active 
members of the most hideous murder society the world 
has ever known. In seven years (1828 to 1835) over half- 
a-million sterling had been spent, but Thu as an 
institution had ceased to exist. No fewer than 382 Thugs 
had been hanged ; 986 had been transported or impri- 
soned for life, and an unknown number had fallen 
victims to the vengeance of the communities they had 
so long and so successfully terrorised. 


Ir you want to know what your friends say of you 
when absent, listen to what they say of others in your 


presence. 
1 — — 
Mistress: “Why, Jane, what in the world have 
you hung that pail on the gas bracket for?” 
Jane: “ Well, ma am, the master said the gas was 


leaking, and I put up the pail to catch it.“ 


— — 
WHEN would-be orators make their trial flights they 
are sometimes apt to become a little confused. The 
head of the house rose to his feet at a breaking-up 
supper the other night, cleared his throat, and began : 
“ Er—er—it is now my—er—pleasant duty to propose 
the host of the toast and toustess.” 


— — 
Dyspeptic: This fruit cure’s a fraud. I have tried 
fruit at erey mee, without the least improvement.” 
Hearty : “That's odd. Why, look at me 1 
subsist * pr nna fruit.” 
„What kind of fruit? 
“The fruit of my own industry. I haven't been ill a 


day. 
— — 
I REALLY can’t afford more than one flower in my 
hat,” she said to the milliner. 
Very well,” replied that worthy lady,“ where will you 


„Leb me eee,” she answered, “I pot sit in 
church with the wall on my right, so I think I'll get you 
to put it on the side next to the congregution.” 


‘have it? 


the London banks of 


ETIQUETTE FOR SISTERS. 


Useful Hints as to Correct Behaviour. 


Ir one brother has testified to the example set him 
by a good sister, a million have. If this fact is borne 
| in mind it is difficult to imagine how ay — can bo 
' other than sweet and large-hearted towards her brother 
| ef brothers. However, human nature being what it 
is, the ladies will . pardon any suggestions 
contained in this brief article that may lead them to 
suppose that P.W thinks there is any rcom for 
improvement in their conduct. 

Sisters, first of all, allow yourselves to be told that 
while white hands are sometimes becoming, they aro 
| by no means essential to happiness. Do not, therefore, 

ruin your brother's faith in the kindness and goodness 

of womankind by declining to do this or that task in 

55 E course of duty because it will soil your 
ands. 

If you are a little sister love your dollies by all 
means, but do not give them all your love, for if you 
do so, and your brother should happen to accidentally 
break one of them, you will not be able to forgive him 
80 readily as you should. Dolls are very good things in 
their way, but brothers are more likely to repay kind 
attention. ; ‘ 

If you are a big sister don’t be too strict with your 
little brothers. Try and be patient with what you aro 
blessed with. You know you go to bed later than they do, 
and when the house is silent and still, just think how 
solemn and sad it would be were the days as quict 

| as the evenings. 

If you are a -up sister, do not look for all the 
devotion and all the love of your grown-up brothers. 
If they have sweethearts, while you remain without 
one, do not be envious. Put yourself in the place of 
one of the sweethearts, and you will see your true 
standing in the situation. 

If you are a plain girl, and one of your brothers has 
a pretty sweetheart, do not roam about the house 
repeating the stale saying that is to the effect that 
beauty is only skin deep. If you do so your brother 
1 be quite justified in saying that ugliness is heart - 

eep. — 

Do not accuse your parents of bestowing more love 
and more thought upon your brother than upon your - 
self; rather help them in their duty towards him, 80 
will his chances of maintaining the honour and the 
welfare of your house be enhanced. 

Give in to your brother when you know him to be in 
the right, although you have views as to the propriety 
of ladies n brothers are, at least, equal to 
their sisters, wimtever may be their status when other 
unrelated ladies are present. „ 

Acquire a knowledge of your brother’s legitimate 
needs, even if it is likely that you will never be called 
upon to serve him. Useful knowledge is a continual 
feast, just as a contented mind is said to be. And if 
you, one day, become a wife, you will be grateful for 
the information obtained through having a brother. 

Do not be ashamed of dusting the drawing-room, or 
darning your brother’s socks, while he is known to be 
in active control of a score of stern men, who would, 

rhaps, smile could they see you following your 
eminine réle in the home. 

While it is a good thing to be a regular attendant 
at church or chapel, it is a better thing to do your 
duty in the sphere to which God has called you; in 
other words, do not go to church or chapel when your 
brother or your parents are ill, and likely to benefit 
by your continuous presence wi 


thin the house. 
Do not share in the conversation of girls who have 


ing on the parlour piano. 1 } 

Heing as to say they enjoy a sister’s playing, when, in 
reality, they do not. 8 

Dress is admittedly a powerful factor in the woman's 

dewing- machine, 0 

mirror, or the ironing- board, or the fashion paper, 

it will add to the gaiety of the home circle 


ere is yet a true and lasting happiness 
sympathetic and 
your chances of 
g a maiden aunt; all women do not attain to 

that state! 


How a salt farm is worked—see the February ROYAL, 
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MACICAL SECRETS. 


By FRANK DESMOND. 
VI.—Stage Illusions. 


Tur Illusion of Stroubaika has been familiar to 
vantety- theatre frequenters for at least some seven 
r eight years. It is remarkable for the fact that 
\thout resort to mirrors or “black magic,” a male 
zssistant, secured to a board, has his place very rapidly 
taken by a lady, himself promptly putting in an 
)- pearance among the audience. 

‘Two members of the audience are invited upon the 
«ace to examine the apparatus employed. This 
„ usists of four upright bars from which, by means of 
chains, the is suspended horizontally some four 
feet above the stage. etal fastenings to secure the 
rists and ankles are fixed to the board, and success- 
uly pass the close scrutiny of the committee of inspec- 


om. 

The assistant, with a sealed handkerchief round his 
reck for the purpose of subsequently proving his 
‘entity, places himself upon the board. His hands and 
‘vet are made fast with the iron clasps, which are 
secured 1 stout staples by means of padlocks. The 
kevs are handed to the committee, and curtains cover- 
ing the top and four sides of the apparatus, but leaving 
x lear space visible underneath, are quickly drawn. 

Bang! goes the conjuror’s pistol. The curtains are 
rapidly drawn back, and the pleasing substitution of 
sex shown to be accomplished. The appearance of the 
male assistant, still wearing the distinctive sealed 
handkerchief, in the body of the hall, completes this 
effecti e stage illusion. ; 

The board is not, by any means, so innocent as it 
locks. It is hollow, ee contains a lever which, with one 
movement, releases hooks holding the staple-beds firm. 
These fly back, taking with them the padlocks, which, 
uf course, remain locked. The assistant thus released, 
jumps p. and the lady hurries on to the board by 


u. uns 
“ns „ ‘TEMPORARY “BRIDGE.” 


tshed out from the back-cloth as described 
i previous article. 

The settles down on the board, and the assistant 
rushes the staple-beds back again so that the shackles 
fetter her s and feet, and then jams the lever into 
its 2 place to fix them again. He then hastens 
cver the “ bridge,” which is at once withdrawn, and 
rans off to the body of the hall. The lever is 
r.cnipulated by means of an imitation bolt-head just 
by the right hand. 

Chung Ling Soo, a Chinese conjuror, who attained 
i ine note a few back at the Alhambra, presented 
2 medley of new and very ancient feats. I have 
cnly space to mention — mystic development 
{vom a cloth of a very large bucket containing water and 
t me ducks, 

To show that no trap was used, a cloth was first laid 
upon a certain portion of the stage. one Ling Soo 
then placed another on top, and immediately lifted it 
again, revealing the bucket full of water and the ducks 
energeticall 1 each other in their efforts to get 
1 e their bow to the audience. 

This trick can aed be performed by a conjuror 
arrayed in Chinese dress or some similar petticoated 
cerb. The bucket, with water and ducks complete, is 


SUSPENDED FROM THE WAIST, 


end hangs between the legs, 
Le kept widely apart. 

„The skirt hides both the burden and the extended 
limbs. A flexible cover over the mouth of the bucket 
Frevents both water and ducks from making a prema- 
ure appearance. 

As the second cloth is laid down the performer stoops 
ufficiently to allow the bucket to touch the floor. By 
most ingenious mechanical arrangement the moment 

he weight is thus taken off the supports both those ond 
te cover are automatically set free and drawn off, 
end the bucket left ready for revelation. The whole 
rocess may be said to 
H.ing Soo has not released 


in 


ut and m 


which must necessarily 


ed together 
ence, and p upon a suspended 
trueture, and ~ race serves = 0 N the 
ista in 4 8 notion icke: 
musts in that direction.’ Thus saised a yard from the 


| stage, 
: closing the front of it, the 
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and a small curtain 


cabinet is ready for busi- 
ness. 

The scance is conducted 
without recourse to a dim 
light; hence the proceed- 
ings are all tlic more mysti- 
fying. A slate, examined 
and marked cn both sides by the audience, who find it 
quite an ordinary article, and not the double contri- 
vance affected by some performers, is placed with a 
piece of chalk inside the cabinet. A bell is added, and 
the curtain closed. 

pummediately, the bell rings and sundry taps within 
the cabinet appear to intimate that some ghostly visitant 
has arrived. The slate is taken out, and the spirit’s 
signature in a fine bold hand found thereon. It is 
undoubtedly the same slate examined just before by 
the audience, for the marks placed on it as a precau- 
tion are alongside the spirit's signature. The a pari- 
tion concludes by throwing the bell out of the cabinet, 


LAST COUPON 


A borrowed handkerchief is next placed in the 
cabinet, and the conjuror walks among the audience 


and invites the owner of the article to whisper the 
number of knots he or she wishes tied in it. 

That done, the conjuror stands perfectly still among 
the audience with his back to the stage for a moment 
or two. The handkerchief is pushed out at the top of 
the cabinet, 


THE DESIRED NUMBER OF KNOTS TIED - 


firmly upon it, and in that condition it is returned to 
its owner. 

Practically all these effects are produced by a con- 
cealed juvenile assistanf. This youngster is perched 
upon the back of the cabinet. Thin wires, invisible at 
a little distance, are attached to that part of the 
apparatus, and pass up to the flies.“ There they run 
over pulleys, and end in counter-weights. With the 
exira weight taken off by this mechanism, the conjuror 
can airily lift the piece of woodwork into position as 
though it weighed but a pound or two. 

The bell-ringing, slate-writing, and tapping does not 
require a young assistant of really brilliant intellect. 
He must be simply careful to wait until the curtain is 
drawn in front of the cabinet before he slips his hand 
inside to work those wonders. Should his movements 
shake the cabinet, that does not matter. The vibration, 
of course, is caused by the gaseous envelope of the kind 
spirit present! 

As regards the knot-tying, that is extremely simple. 
Directly the handkerchief is dropped into the cabinet 
the poms, ant ties a couple of knots upon it, and gets a 
third tied but not drawn tight. That is to save time. 
The quickness with which the feat is accomplished is 
a great point. 

number of knots whispered by the owner of the 
handkerchief is intimated to the assistant by a certain 
position assumed by the conjuror as he resumes an erect 
osition. If “two,” the loose knot is cast off, and the 
zandkerchief thrown out as required. If “three,” the 
loose knot is tightened by a single movement. In either 
case the handkerchief makes its appearance with the 
correct number of knots in a most startling of 
time. Other numbers will take a second or two longer. 


SECRET OF THE SUSPENSION TRICK. 

Approaching the end of my task, I am reminded that 
the promise made in an earlier article to explain the 
sccret of “suspension” feats must be kept. In most 
of these the person suspended (who is always a young 
lady) wears under her bodice a steel corset. which con- 
tains at the back a socket into which the end of a 
mechanical steel rod is to be secretly fixed. The lady 
purposely wears a good deal of drapery to conceal the 
rod when it is pushed out from the back-cloth, close 
to which it is necessary she should place herself. 

The fixture being complete, the rod is, by mechanism 
behind the scenes, rai: up, and she with it. Although 
apparently unsupported, she contrives to move with a 
certain amount of freedom in mid-air, to perform dance 
movements, and even turn catherine-wheels. A black 
background is sometimes used to assist in hiding the 
rod and the aperture through which it works. „ 

To keep up the fiction of absence of any supporting 
medium it is customary for the exhibitor to pass a hoop 
coinpletely over the re. This, as the reader may 
suspect, is cut through at a certain part, and thus 
passes easily enough over the rod. Flowers lavishly 
lastened round the hoop, to all appearance merely for 
artistic effect, are employed to conceal the cut in the 
hoop from the audience. 

— 

He: Why does this theatre have its orchestra con- 
vealed?” 

She: “Why? Just wait until you hear it play.” 

— — 

„ JII. never give you up, Miss Perkins never!“ 

„That's it, Mr. Hopkins; Id be afraid to marry such 
a determined, obstinate man as you are.” 

—— — 

„Wnvy is it, Paul, that you never stay at home in the 
evening?” 

“Force of habit, my dear! Habit I contracted when 
I was courting you.“ 


Gigantic Name-Hunting 


NEXT WEEK. 


v. 


Competition. 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
Ist Prize: £25. 


2nd Prize: Msgnite. ee 
ord Prize: 


LS. 


One Sovereign will be given to every Competitor, 
no matter how many errors may be made, who is 
one of those whose attempts form the greatest 
number sent in from any one place (in proportion 
to the population). 

Each separate competitor will count as one—not each set of 
coupons. Therefore, induce your friends to enter for the compe- 
tition. If you get a few friends to do so, and they in turn cach 
induce a few friends, the number will soon mount up, and each 
will get a golden sovereign, no matter how man 


Don’t wait any lo: ger before you ask your . Tell them 
about it at once. 


me Billiard Table is made by J. R. Mally and co., 15 Goswell 
Rozd, E. C., and will go into a furnished room I3ft. square. It has 
a siate bed, and will stand on any dining-table. The cues, balls, 
marking-board and spirit level are included. A list of the places 
where similar tables may be seen is given on the last page. 


Below will be found fifteen sets of words, each 
set describing the name of a gentleman who 
was a Member of Parliament at the end of 1901. 

Write down in the spaces provided the names 
of all those members you can discover. If you 
can’t find all, put down as many as you can. 
Where the initial of the Christian name is indi- 
cated it must be given. 


Note These Facts. 
— — — 


1. Names must be written in ink. 
2. Only one name is allowed against each ect 


of words. 
When you have filled up your list, cut it out 
we tell you to send 


nd it 
5 


4. Vou ma 


3. 


toge 
In the event of the prize being divided, only 
one share will 5° to each successful com- 
petitor, no matter how many duplicate 
attempts he may send in. 


An Edict of the Pope. . . 
16. Unclothed . . . . . . . . ce eee eee 16 seccccccccroccesce 
17. Armour for the head . . . . .... 17 eee eee 


Zull. 


18. Red; not him 575 ————ů 18 
19. To agitate by heat . 19 
20. Tallant 
21. To murder . eee eee eeecee eee 21 . . . . eeeeg eeeese 
22. Chief; Talley . . ... . . . . . . . . 6. 22 
23. Hairless gain 
25. I reed stem . . .. .. . .. .. . . .. 23 . . . . .. 66 
25. Found in a church steeple . .. 23 . . . . 0 
26. Equally divided into partitions 26 . . . . . 
N. Store . .. ..... ..... . . . . . .. . „ J . be. e 
28. Pilgrim to the Holy Land . . .. , 28 . . . .. , 


29. Imprisonment ... . . 
30. Worth......... | . . . . 


OI 
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. „„ „000. 29 * coe ces 


Name —— 
Address 
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In order that competitors ma 
their solutions, the coupon 
the paper to the edge. 


“The King of Juggiers” (Paul Cinquevalli) and his feats are fully described in an Illustrated article in the February ROYAL. 
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self; then, stretching his arms above his head, he | when the distant sounds of footsteps reached him. 
PE ; indu P yawn. slept like a top bat drew back 4 — 3 4 The 15 
i TERED IVES. somehow leepy and muggy still. But a co * po mg Begg 3 beat. The 3 


A Story of the Prison and the Stage. 
By -WENRY FARMER. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. (continued). 

Tomlinson Meets * — A Bank 
ece 

For all his excitement Tomlinson could not shake off a 
fear that the slecper next door, despite the effects of the 
drug, might awaken. He glanced towards the bedroom ; 
then fingered the receipt nervously. The strain dis- 
tracted his mind. ‘For à moment a feeling of pens all 
but mastered him. It'was only by an effort that he main- 
tained his self-control. 

Yes! It seemed to him. more than likely that the cash- 
box contained the diamonds. He had had his suspicions 
that something was in the air that day his master had 
kept him so busily emtployed-and'dispatehed him to West 
Kensington. If only he had more time before him! 
But this Mosenthal:might turn up at any moment. He 
had cashcd cheques for his master before now at the 
Town and Counties Bank. But if, immediately after the 
bank opened in the morning, he presented the receipt, 
would - the box be delivered up to him without a written 
demand from his master? ‘With time and practice he 
flattered himself that he could produce an imitation of 
Selincourt’s writing ‘that would pass muster; but he 
wanted time. He lacked the nerve to run the risk of 

resenting, the reccipt without an accompanying note. 
ey might ask him to wait for a few minutes, and send 
out a — by a back door to make inquiries of 
Belincourt. A “bearer” cheque for a small sum with 
Selincourt’s signature on the face of it was @ very 
different matter. Raukers were suspicious folk. And 
oe did send for Selincourt! He shivercd a little. He 
had him in his power; but he was afraid of him. 
expose him publicly would e to deprive himself of all 
chance of the diamonds and of bl His object 
was mat revenge ph ont 3 a with the ns 
— e amount df risk, He possessed the cunning, 
cked the courage and decision essential to successful 

But he still gagerad th ipt longingly. 

e sti e receip 8 

The ormolu clock struck the hour of four. Hegianced 
feurfully at the m. ‘Perhaps the effect of the 
drug would the beginning to wear of! He must be 
quick, and make up his mind one way or the other. He 
wished that Marie could have been there to advise him. 

Then he fell foul of the empty 
ently under bia breath. Judging 
from the date on the receipt, the diamonds had n 
there. right enough, the night that the “corked ” brandy 
had sporlt dis arrangements. He blamed his luck as 
his master had done. 

The clock-struek.the-half-hour. 

He cone oul Soper the receipt, in an almost 
agonised state of indecision. “Possessed of · a little more 
backbone.and enterprise, and he would have risked it. 
And yet to held thes receipt in his very hands, and to 
obtain no advantage from it—— 

151 Bave ke er start. Moisture oozed out suddenly 
on his forehead. 

A long-drawn sigh had reached his ears, followed by a 
— sound as of someone rising up, or turning over 
m 5 

For a moment a paralysis fettered him. Then, with a 
swift movement, he jammed a hand down on the candle, 
extinguishing the light. His eyes, wide-open with 
N yore. e Tees gl ness on = — ba crease 

r. is finger-nails driven deep in e is 

— hat little 


Her wits were sharp. 
safe, and reviled it 


hands, he st listening for à long while. 
pourage he po: hat oozed out with the perspiration 
that bathed him. At last the sounds of slow, heavy 


breathing reached him again. But Tomlinson was in a 
state of complete nervous prostration now. 

The clock struck five! 

He crept ghakingly to the bedroom door and pulled it 
all but to before he ventured to re-light the candle. 
Should he keep the receipt? But his master might dis- 
cover the loss at any moment, perhaps that very morn- 
ing, and would be quick to guess who had stolen it, and 
to remove the box to another safe place if Mosenthal did 
not arrive in the meanwhile. : 

He put the 2 back in the letter-case with the 
other papers, closed it to; then, picking up the watch 
and chain, moved tow the bedroom. crawled in 
on his 1 and knees, not venturing to take the candle 

ith him this time. 

a But when he had safely returned to his own bedroom 
and the electric light was ed on, he his own 
lack of resolution and courage. If only he had more 
time at his disposal, time to perfect his plans and 
practise his hand at — 4 And then, ceasing to 
revile himself, he reviled Mosenthal of Amsterdam. It 
looked as if he would ultimately have to fall back upon 
blackmail, and that meant showing his true colours and 
giving battle to that languid, 3 enigma of a 
master of his, and somehow he liked not © Prospect. 

What's the time, Tomlinson?” yawned Selincourt 
when the manservant, after knocking, entered the bed- 
room and proceeded to draw up the blinds. 

“Right o'clock, sir?” 

“ Post come in?” 

“ Not yet—Ah, sir, there's the postman’s knock.” 

“ Fetch tho letters.” 


Ono of the letters that Tomlinson presently handed his 


aera came from Amsterdam, according to the post- 

i Belincourt sat up in bed and opened it; then tugged at 

his moustache. Mosenthal was down with influenza, and 

1 it possible to visit London within a fort- 
Tomlinson, get my bath ready.” 


es, sir. 
iy ‘luck again!” muttered Sclincourt, left to him- 


will wake me up.” . 2 

When he went into the bath- room he took with him his 
letters, letter-case, and watch and chain. After his 
breakfast he Tomlinson with a note to the 
Eckes, aud. taking fron it the Bepging ‘Totter, 

r-case, and, from it the ing ? 
stared at it thoughtfully. 

“T don’t care about taking the stuff over to Amster- 
dam personally,” he muttered as he returned the letter 
to the case, “those custom-house fellows are so con- 
foundedly inquisitive, and I’m not a dealer in ious 
stones. But—Hullo, how the dickens did that get 

‘He was staring at his letter-case. 

aoe of candl ase across the cover. 

“Curious,” he muttered slowly ; “I don’t use a candle 
once in a blue moon.” . 

He opened the case again quickly and examined the 
contents. Nothing was missing. But candle-grease was 
again in evidence. There were two consolidated drops 
on the Town and Counties Bank receipt. 1 

He rose up from the table deliberately and went into 
Tomlinson's bedroom. A candlestick, the candle burnt 
down low, stood on the mantelpiece. oe Ged 

The lips tightened 


The handsome face hardened. 
under the tawny moustache. 

“T believe,” he whispered sharply, that scoundrel 
doctored my drink last night!” 

He stood for a moment thinking; then, returning 
quickly into the sitting-room, made straightway for the 


unmarked spot in the panelling and pressed it. The 
panel flew back. 

There were several fresh scratches round the safe’s 
keyhole ! 


“You were too late,” he muttered; “but I wish you 
were buried!” 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A Friend in Need. 


His head hung low and rolled from side to side. His 
an Tad talf sobbing 
the sou!ls continued to rise and fal — thrashing 


5 of iron he was; 8 
0 


U-nigh spent. It was only the grim, desperate will 
ot the une whee motto 3 to things i 


face, sm with grime and blood, was 


clay. 


There was no swift crowding of 


1 paramount, 
“Keep on a-goin 1“ The 5 water seemed to be 
and palpitating heart 


her nose into the mud 
backwards 


bands tightened on the of the ladder. The zou 
ha eas ier fe man a beneath an sil “is 
mus a um late nea im he athe 
sido of the wall. Had the overhanging sacks attr"? 


A faint Mek; then the Smasher scented the fragrant 
odour of tobacco. The tense look on the ghastly fats 
relaxed into ashadowy grin. The constable had lig, d 
his pipe at his lantern and was indulging in 3 
surreptitious smoke. He moved on again. It wa; a 

ood omen, indicating a lonely neighbourhood, and tit 
he was not expecting to encounter his sergeaut or 
inspector. 
e Smasher, waiting for the ‘sounds to die aur 
pulled a piece of “ twist b from his pocket, bit off half a. 


inch of it, and started to chew. It was the next hes, 
thing to a smoke, and it seemed to soothe a little th 
burning pain of his wounded arm. It helped him {o bo 
able to fix his teeth in somet . The bullet head roc 
up above the level of the „ Straddling hinsz 
across the protected from the glass by the stout 
sacks, he ed up the ladder and lowered it down on tl 


other side. Though his mind was dulled and “wo.::,.” 
he was alive to the necessity of —- up his tract; 
so far as was . Once on the ladder again, ho 
end, ifttle longer!” be breathed 
3 „ give us a li reathed ont 
huskily as E. reached the and steadied lineal 
e “jest a little longer now, Guv’nor'” 
e was in darkness. The lamp above the wharf gate; 
had been extinguished. 8 rose up dark. tall 
buildings, the backs of warehouses. lowered the 
ar and N le Line 3 * wall; thon, 
sup i in with one » Staggered for. 
ward, his bead ha ging low and swaying trem A 55 
side, his eyes beholding only mist and darkness. 
Presently he was vaguely conscious of something warm 
sealing debi i nee neues 
orearm i . e woun 8 to blow 
afresh, and hed boca bleeding for some little while. 4 
“ Jest a little longer!” he sighed sleepily, jest round 
the corner somewhere, or!” 

But the seemed unanswered. He sank on to 
his knees ; -rose up again; then fell down limply. A 
heap of mud and refuse broke his fall; bis right ar 
buried itself in it up to the elbow. 

The Smasher had been true to his motto. He lad 
hogs on a-goin’ till he dropped ! 

e lay as he had fallen, close under the wall and in its 
aed Lehtef 2 of the 8 he constable 

7 is pipe so near returning on 
ke al 
A ere was no sign wn as some sieepy-cyed men, 
in ones, and twos, and threes, 5 past on their 
way to work, all unconscious of the human being in the 


ow. 
An interval of silence, only broken 11 the distant, 


lowed. Then 


ing of beets ot 5 
was on its way to i station beable tho gates of ar 
wats beat Mord iy da ee 
moist 3 —. perk of hi 8 
of a rude state of animal health ond eqirit A vulzar 


out. 


opposite si 0. 

dawd he panted, “ but there ain't much more left 
in me. And what if Tm took now, jest when I wants to 
be free, jest when the glimmer o’ licht's gittin’ stronger, 
jest when my young tofi——” 
He staggered through the slime towards the wharf- 
side. A couple of sailing barges, left high and dry by 
the tide, lay alongside. A little farther along iron 1 
set in the masonry, led upwards. The Smasher, his 
limbs weighing heavily as lead, battling the sinking 
feeling of faintness and sickness that was ing over 
him, crawled 2 rungs to the wharf-top. Here and 
there were sheds. Cranes raised their long arms aloft. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” he „give us strength for jest 
a little longer—jest a little longer, Guv nor.“ 

He reeled on the edge like a drunkard; then lurched 
forward. He had lost all count of time; but dawn 
would break sooner or later. He must get away from 
where he was, somewhere Heaven alone knew 
where !—or be taken. Never in his life had freedom 
been more dear to him than at this hopeless moment. 


And the yearning was unselfish. 
a bid drain on his blood had produced a numbness of 
ntellect. 


When presently he found himself faced 
6 


double gates set between 
dazed 
Cully!” he whispered, 


“You must git over some’ow, 
a 


like a man speaking in his sleep. 
Tron spikes topped the gates; broken bottles the walls. 
Beyond was mys 


tery. 
The Smasher glanced around him dully; then, m 
slowly and unsteadily, n to org A Be the noving 
‘When presently he crawled back to the gates he carried 
a A m ladder and a of empty coal sacks. 
fre placed the ladder against the wall, climbed up and 
covered over the broken glass with the sacks, one on top 
of the other. He was just about to straddle a leg across 


as 


Lr 

a in ce, ek of whic! 
quality has been found sometimes even in dg an 
men—of 


en 
“ ” 


“it ia never 
morning, aft: 
i penal servitude, lie l. ft 

rison with his ticket of leave” in his pocket, lie had 
n met by a gentleman who devoted his life to tlc 
to reelaun thos 

or been led scteag, from the patlis cf 
::! week, sere Ol es opens 1 
ures nor i epress lum 
wit i description of everlasting es but 
ed his attention to the future and the oppor. 
tunities it afforded for the atonement of the past. fic 
his “Joy shall be in Heaven ovr 

over ninety nd 
. And Tod 
on old ways and liad 
ot without some s 
a imes, unfortuna::ly. 
& prig, and is co" 
ing of, the hal 
‘was not of this clas. 
‘and happincs:. 
money to purcliase 
paid ek the 
@ very tidy 
home, a fond 
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d in his „ there was no 

in the wide world that could hold a cand) 15 
aged mar anc 

—— ‘that chil. 


But pro happiness had not turned Tod's head 

is he » He 
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not 


If you want to know how to tie knots wet the Febeamy ROVAL. 
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TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN LIFE. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Lessens the Worries of 
Life, 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Adds to the Pleasures 
of Home, 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Preserves the Clothes, 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Saves Rubbing and 
Scrubbing. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Saves Toiling and 
Boiling. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Time and Health 


Have your Linen Clean and White with 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


USED IN THE 


SUNLIGHT WAY! 


Highest Standard of Purity and Excellence, 
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LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 
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SICK MADE WEL, 
WEAK MADE 
STRONG. 
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viii. Supplement to Pearson's 


ars weak Digestion and 


INFLUENCE ic...’ ; 
OVER MAN Guy's Tonic Treatment. 


ss m yon ae il and want to bo well; if you fail o digust or enjoy 
— your Hood; if your Liver troubles, you by its. inactivity, cousing 8 
Remarkable Words o — Headache or inefficient abstraction of Bile from the. by Famous Doctor Solontist ha 
Blood, then we have a message for you. You have Cures Every Known Allment, 


Personal Magnetism 
frem an Eminent 
Divine. 


— 


Wonderful Cures Are Effected nd 
Seem Like Miracles Performed. 
The Secret of Long Life of 
Olden Times Revived, 


— 


The Remedy is Free to All Wy 
Send Name and Address, 


No esuhjcct has excited so much inte 
or awakened so much discussion amo 
thinking peoplo of late as that 
Personal Magnetism. It is worthy 
note ‘thet c'erzymen, doctors, colle 
presidents, and men of science everywh 


mark 
and its better Appetite, thanks to the easy and 


are giving it deep thought. Many 22 5 

them have openly ccrtified to its wonderfulj g * f ars A 743 f 3 eal ee e a 
powers. The outspoken words of the Rev. © ag Mees wt e past, as 
Paul Wdlicr of Gorham, N. T., in tits: ment 3 ical e De nat te 


F Kidd, 488 First National Bank Val 
0 nevi ° ; Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A., male; 


is an antfailing means of cure 
1 cases of Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, 
and Constipation. 


cacy of Gays Yonic Treatment probably has more weight with 
you Chan anything we might say in praise of our Remedies. That 
ch proc! exists we have ample evidence in the thousands of 
{Letters received from grateful patients—men and women who have 
the trouble to acquaint us with the facts of their particular fa 
case, without solicitation or payment. A few such Letters of 
Gate are printed below. 
Mr. Geo. Smith, of 46 Fonwick e Row, Mr. Frederick Parry, of Cawdor House, 
Bol@on Colliery, Co. Durham, writes cn — 1 Cheshire, writes on Uctober 8rd, 
For 80 
12 Sago henis saa bpm ee 


„right whenever I haro Loss of 
“tite and feel Ren Down. 


startling annonncement that ho ha: ad 
discovered the elixir of life. hut her 
able with the aid of a mysterio 
known only to himself, p 
result of the years he has 8 5 
ing for this precious life-civing bay 
cure any and every disease that is kom 
to the human boy. There is no dort 
In ‘answer to a personal letter from the doctor’s earnestness in = mukinz h 
an intimate friend, asking if it were 8 claim, and the romarkable cures that bes 
tr-e that ho (Rev. Mr. Woller) hadg Nr. T. H. It P SS daily effecting seem to bear Mita oa rey 
become s firm belicver in Personal Mag r : friend ” strongly. His . . 
netism and Hypnotism, Rev. Weller 8 experience S practic: f ag 
It costs nothing to try his r 


publishing below. I also have lettcts 
trom flvo of his friends and 5 
who certify to Mr. W. 
remarkable 


‘Rev. PAUL WELLER. 


— — en ae 


wrote: years. I 
| “ie facts are: Tho subject able Elixir of Life.“ as he calls i, fore 

Persaml Magnetism or Hypnotism, to 

which I have devoted many years of study, 

was recently more forcibly than everdgies, <Asling, of 18 Cross Street 
( polled te N ieee reading af Newark, Notts, writes on August 21st, M Waal ö 
! ecientific work on the subj now be 01 — 8 W 
| circulated by the New York Institute wf ec ppt ome taking lp Sel for cag.) have tried Guy's ‘= F of ti 
| Belen of Hocestr, v eee nee | eee ert r ts ae, een 
“Tam a minister of the Gospel, but II gemry Pitt, Esq., 146 Shows Bea, i — ha 0 
: do not hesitate to say that the reading:ef; W., writes on August 18th, 


that bedk aud the subsequent study of u 1901 -— 
conteats have worked an all-powerful sag, tage been taking Guy's Tose for 
important and good influence over mo] scomagerable” des = = 1 
Hy wommendation of Personal “ and Nervou: ness.” 
notism, n subject every man and won. of 9 Bath Street, 
on August 2ist, 


skin diseases, n 
disappear as by mg! 


vital organs 


is . 
Guy’s Tonio did me so much overcome in a space of time tis! 


may rgd with profit, is made after 8 writes 15 ye Tonle ai 
thoreugh investigation and with complete Ve reccntly w ering from an a 
, I have used Guy’s Tonic 44 marvellous. 1 
knowledge of ite great value. I make this] «oq it most * for 1 — — 2 2 3 son two] I used Nele, locomo‘or aaf 
‘tion, ete.” “ he is subject to attacks of Fever.” wer- scrofula and piles are quilt 


the 42 is cured, after suff. permanently removed. It puritit 
admirale books I have mentioned above, Guy’s Tonic and Guy’s Fruit Pills may be taken together or separately, —. Lag ge yous — entire system, Blood, and compel 
should be next to the study of the Holy as occasion requires. Their action is reciprocal, and their united| ‘OUT months. I can now walk miles} normal nerve . mise 
i not ith ‘doctor are alike and equi 

Personal Magnctism embodies all the 8 
laws governing man's influonce over man. 
It is the power that makes men mould the 
minds of men. It turns life's failures into 
successes. It develops the latent rowers 
of tho will and makes one capable of the 
accomplishment of great deeds. 1 ds: 
received many letters on the subject, 
to all writers I have answered: Write to 
the New York Institute of ‘Science, 
Reel „N. V., asking for their scientific 
work on Personal Magnetism and 
Hypaoctism. It will be sent to you free of 


A Sample box of Guy's Fewit| when the: ‘ 
Pllle will be sent free upon walk eo much  botter tha 


application to Guy’s reste 


Palace Road, London, S. we. 
Write to-day; a ost ard 
welll do. Please mention 

*Pearson’s Weekly." 
charge. If its perusal does as much for 


4 1 A Six-Ounce Bottle of Guy’s Tonic is on sale at ali 
you asit did f will thank me the 
longed ‘dey 5 —— ‘Chemists’ and Stores, price 131d. If you do not care 


P.8.—You can make any use of the 
above you think well. 

I sincerely hope this cure will hely 
others to be benefited, and, to give 


** to wait for a free sample of Guy’s Fruit Pills, a full 
ours 5 
“ (her.) Pavr 1 box may be bought of your Chemist or Druggist at 131d. ' 


* 


It will only be necessary for you to send 


PEACHS LACE CURTAINS 


usa sin 2 —— 
. Weller recommends voturn 3 7 2 &. Seve. 
ann fem mealies Pee — 
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